All  knows  he’s  all  through! 


Joan  Mondale 

On  abortion,  p< 


Mao  dies: 

Bloody  simple  expected 


Dixie  welcome 
boosts  Ford  hopes 


Keyes  Beech 

in  Hong  Kong 


Sweden  voters  oust  Palme 
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Hartford  Times 
is  shut  down 


Admen  hit  media 
on  content,  rates 


Sex  seriai 
grabs  readers 


We  cover  the  news  where  it  happens— 


Moscow:  A  cityjiaturated^ith  ftolice^ 

I  Europe  drought  a  ’calamity’ 

\  — worst  in  250  years  _ 


David  Setter 

in  Moscow 


Milt  Freudenheim 

in  Paris 


Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


Dave  Nightingale 

in  New  York 


Lois  Wille 

in  Chicago 


Being  on  the  scene  as  the  events  unfold  is  a  Daily  News 
tradition.  That’s  why  readers  and  editors  turn  to  the 
Chicago  Daily  News/ Sun-Times  News  Service. 


William  J.  Eaton 

on  campaign  trail 


Robin:  stay  out  of  Lebanon^ 

— An  exclusive  interview 


Raymond  R.  Coffey 

in  Stockholm 


Jay  Bushinsky 

in  Jerusalem 


WHAT  COMES  AFTER  29? 
THE  CLEBURNE  TIMES  REVIEW. 


The  Cleburne  (TX)  Times  Review  recently 
became  the  Donrey  Media  Group’s  thirtieth 
daily  newspaper. 

The  only  changes  Donrey  has  made  are  the 
addition  of  many  new  benefits. 

Now,  whenever  the  Times  Review  needs 
specific  help  in  any  phase  of  newspaper 
management,  advertising,  promotion  or 
circulation,  it’s  as  near  as  their  phone. 
Donrey’s  management  services  division  is 
always  ready  to  help  any  Donrey  company. 

All  Times  Review  personnel  remained  with 
Donrey  after  the  purchase,  reflecting 
Donrey’s  philosophy  of  keeping  present 
employees  when  we  make  an  acquisition. 


Donrey  began  construction  soon  after  the 
purchase  to  modernize  and  expand  the  Times 
Review’s  offices.  At  the  same  time,  Donrey  is 
converting  the  newspaper  to  offset 
production. 

Sound  financial  support,  scholarships  and 
loans  to  employee’s  children  for  college  and 
an  excellent  group  insurance  program  are  just 
a  few  of  the  many  benefits  Donrey  offers  the 
Times  Review. 

As  a  Donrey  company,  the  Times  Review 
keeps  its  editorial  autonomy.  So,  to  the  Times 
Review’s  readers,  things  haven’t  changed 
much.  But,  to  the  staff,  this  is  the  beginning  of 
a  great  new  relationship  with  Donrey. 


DONREY  MEDIA  GROUP 
920  Rogers  Avenue 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas  72901 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 
Arkansas  •  California  •  Hawaii  •  Indiana  •  Kansas 
Kentucky  •  Missouri  •  Nevada  •  Oklahoma  •  Texas  •  Washington 


Donald  W.  Reynolds,  founder  and  president  of  the  Donrey  Media  Group,  signs  an  agreement  finalizing  the 
purchase  of  the  Cleburne  (TX)  Times  Review  from  William  and  Doris  Rawland.  Other  Donrey  executives 
attending  the  signing  and  standing  are  Fred  W.  Smith,  executive  vice  president;  Ross  Pendergraft,  vice 
president  of  the  eastern  newspaper  division;  and  George  O.  Kleier,  secretary  and  general  counsel. 
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Converting  TO  DKltho® 
0r0ffsot?...ilSo.W0UrgeY0u 
To  Head  The  Following 

X 


If  you  Arf  making  the  "big  switch”  to  I)i-l.itho  or  offset.  Western  Litho 
Plate  offers  you  a  service  that  guarantees  a  smooth  changeover  and  a 
trouble-free  plateroom  operation. 

Having  been  active  in  the  plateroom  conversions  of  many  metropolitan 
newspapers  that  have  gone  offset  in  recent  years.  Western  is  in  a  position 
to  offer  the  most  experienced  technical  assistance  in  the  industry. 
And . . .  we  want  to  work  with  you  during  your  preliminary  planning  through 
start-up  —  until  you  feel  comfortable  in  the  handling  of  your  new  plateroom. 
Timing  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  your  conversion  and 
Western  makes  every  effort  to  conform  to  your  schedule.  We  feel  that 
during  this  critical  period  we  can  eliminate  at  least  one  problem,  the  plate¬ 
room,  by  actually  taking  this  responsibility  off  your  hands,  thus  giving 
you  the  opportunity  to  concentrate  on  the  many  other  aspects  of  conversion. 

LET  WESTERN  LAY  OUT  YOUR  PLATEROOM 

Western  Litho  Plate’s  engineering  department  will  lay  out  and  design  your 
plateroom  for  you.  As  part  of  this  service  we  will  provide  you  with  a  scale 
drawing  showing  where  each  piece  of  equipment  should  be  placed,  based 
upon  your  specific  requirements  and  your  available  space. 

LET  WESTERN  TRAIN  YOUR  PEOPLE . . . 

IN  OUR  LAB  AND  AT  YOUR  FACILITY 

Western  Litho  Plate’s  facilities  contain  a  lalM)ratory  in  which  your  electri¬ 
cal  and  maintenancepeoplecan  learn  more  about  Western’s  plate  processing 
equipment  with  a  hands-on  training  program.  Western  will  also  hold 
training  sessions  within  your  facilities,  teaching  your  plateroom  personnel 
all  about  plates,  chemicals,  and  machinery  and  how  to  spot  potential 
problems. 

HERE  IS  A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  WESTERN 
PRODUCTS  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER  PLATEROOM  OPERATION 


PUNCH-COATER  MODEL  SP-3.  especially  designed  for  the  newspaper 
industry,  your  solution  to  plate  processing  bottlenecks. 

THE  WESTERN  LFTH-X-POZER.  the  leading  automated  plate-exposing 
machine  in  the  newspaper  industry  today. 

THE  WESTERN  LITHOPLATER.  the  most  versatile  and  advanced  plate 
pr<K'essor  on  the  market,  available  in  two  newspaper  models. 

THE  WESTERN  LITHOCOATER,  an  economical  roller  coater  which  is 
ideal  for  any  plateroom  operation. 

THE  PLATE  PUNCH,  a  small  punch  used  as  auxiliary  equipment  in  many 
plants  and  as  primary  equipment  in  smaller  operations. 

Whatever  your  needs  in  plateroom  equipment.  Western  can  assist  you  in 
the  selection  and  provide  you  with  the  right  choice. 


For  your  FREE  Package  off  Infformation  on 
Plateroom  Conversion  ffill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  to 
Western  Litho  Plate,  3433  Tree  Court  Industrial  Blvd., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63122— Atten:  Don  Holmes 


Please  send  me  my  package  of  Plateroom  Conversion  Information. 


NAME _ 

TITLE _ 

COMPANY _ 

ADDRESS  _ 

C1TY_  _ STATE _ ZIP _ 


UI@JT0rn  L  I  T  H  O  PLATE 


n  Di-L'tno  1%  registered  trodemark  ot  ANPA  Research  Institute 


OCTOBER 

24-27 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Western  Re¬ 
gional,  San  Francisco. 

28- 30 — Ohio  Newspaper-in-Education  Seminar,  Mohican  State  Lodge, 

Perrysville. 

29- 30 — Kansas  Press  Women,  Sheraton  Inn,  Wichita,  Kans. 

NOVEMBER 

4- 6 — National  Council  of  College  Publications  Advisers.  Associated  Col¬ 

legiate  Press.  Both  at  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

5- 7— Eastern  Ski  Writers'  Association,  Mountain  Inn,  Stratton,  Vt. 

7- 9 — DiLitho  Users,  Marriott  Hotel,  Dallas. 

8- 10 — ANPA  Key  Executives  Conference,  Airport  Marino  Hotel,  Dallas/ 

Fort  Worth  Airport.  Co-sponsored  by  Texas  Daily  Newspapter  Associ¬ 
ation. 

9- 12 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  New  York  City 

Hilton. 

10- 12 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Editorial  Seminar,  Pittsburgh 

Hilton. 

11- 13 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation 

Newspaper  Institute  Circulation  Seminar,  Sheraton  Harrisburg  Inn, 
Harrisburg. 

14-17 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Promoting  the 
Total  Newspaper  Seminar,  Chicago  O’Hare  Hyatt  Regency. 

14-17 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Boca  Raton,  Flori¬ 
da. 

17- 20 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Newspaper  Re¬ 

search  Seminar,  Chicago  O' Hare  Hyatt  Regency. 

18- 20— New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hanover  Inn, 

Hanover,  N.H. 

20 — A.  J.  Leibling  Counter-Convention,  New  York  Hilton,  New  York  City. 

DECEMBER 

8 — New  England  Advertising  Research  Day,  Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 
(Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Boston  Chapter  of  the  American 
Marketing  Association  and  Marketing  Science  Institute.) 

JANUARY 

8- 11 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Marc  Plaza,  Hotel 

and  Milwaukee  Convention  Center. 

9- 12 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  New  York  City  Hilton 
23-26 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  sales  confer¬ 
ence,  Diplomat  Hotel,  Hollywood,  Florida. 

30- Feb.  4 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Mid-Winter  Management 

Conference,  Cerromar-Dorado,  Puerto  Rico. 

FEBRUARY 

10- 12 — Ohio  Newspapers  Association,  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  Hotel, 

Columbus. 

17-19— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Executives,  Boston  Mar¬ 
riott,  Newton,  Mass. 

26-March  1— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Camino  Real  Hotel,  Mexico 
City. 

MARCH 

30-April  1— America  East  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hershey 
Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pennsylvania. 

APRIL 

2-3 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference,  Jane  S. 
McKimmon  Extension  Education  Center,  North  Carolina  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Hilton  Inn,  Raleigh. 

25-28 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Fairmont  Hotel,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

MAY 

I- 5 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Sheraton  Waikiki,  Hon¬ 

olulu. 

II- 13 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Copley  Plaza,  Boston. 

15-18 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Diplomat 

Hotel,  Hollywood,  Florida. 
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■  SPAIN 

■  SOUTH  KOREA 

■  CHILE 

■  PERU 

■  BRAZIL 

■  PARAGUAY 

■  URUGUAY 

■  VIETNAM 


■  PORTUGAL 

■  CUBA 

■  HAITI 

■  PANAMA 

■  INDIA 

■  CAMBODIA 

■  UGANDA 

■  PHILIPPINES 


Which  one  Still  has  a  free  press? 


Is  there  one  nation,  one  country  in  this 
whole  list  with  a  free  press?  Free  to 
search  out  and  print  a  clear  and  truthful 
account  of  the  news  as  it  happens? 

The  answer  is  no.  Not  one. 

And  the  list  is  growing.  More 
governments  see  a  free  press  as  a  critical 
threat  to  themselves.  They  fear  a  press 
that  is  free  from  their  indirect  influence 
and  direct  control.  So,  the  people’s 
right  to  know  is  sacrificed.  And  this  is 
only  the  beginning.  Once  the  free 
press  is  lost,  most  other  freedoms 
simply  don’t  have  a  chance. 

In  this  country  we  know  a  self- 
governing  society  cannot  survive 
without  a  free  flow  of  information.  As 


citizens,  we  accept  a  free  press  as  our 
right.  Its  protection  is  built  into  the 
foundation  of  our  nation’s  beginning. 

But  with  that  right  comes  a 
newspaper’s  obligation  to  the  people, 
to  give  them  a  fair  and  accurate  account 
of  the  news. 

The  newspapers  that  make  up 
Knight-Ridder  welcome  that 
responsibility. 

We  believe  that  no  official  govern¬ 
mental  information  system  can  be  as 
effective  as  the  independent,  competitive 
reporting  of  individual  newspapers. 

Each  newspaper  free  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  its  community. 
Committed  to  an  informed  and 


enlightened  people. 

At  Knight-Ridder  we  believe  that 
no  society  can  govern  itself  in  darkness. 
And  though  the  list  is  growing,  we  are 
dedicated  to  keeping  this  country  off 
that  list. 

Philadelphia  I  nquirer  •  Philadelphia  Daily  News  • 

Detroii  Free  Press  •  Miami  Herald  •  Si.  Paul  Dispatch  • 

Si.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  •  Charlotte  Observer  • 

Charlotte  News  •  San  Jose  Mercury  •  San  Jose  News  • 

Wichita  Eagle  •  Wichita  Beacon  • 

Akron  Beacon  Journal  •  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  • 

Long  Beach  I  ndependeni  •  Lexington  Herald  • 

Lexington  Leader  •  Gary  Post-Tribune  • 

Duluth  News-Tribune  •  Duluth  Herald  • 

Macon  Telegraph  •  Macon  News  •  Columbus  Enquirer  • 
Columbus  Ledger  •  Pasadena  Star-News  • 

Tallahassee  DerTKx;rat  *  Grand  Forks  Herald  • 

Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  • 

Bradenton  Herald  •  Boulder  Daily  Camera  • 

Aberdeen  American  News  •  Boca  Raton  News 


Knigfrt-Ridder  Newspapers 


Newsbriefs 


Mr.  Joseph  Nay,  Production  Manager  of  the  High 
Point  Enterprise  in  North  Carolina  has  joined  the 
troops  of  DiLitho®  users.  He  would  like  to  explain 
why  he  chose  me,  Mr.  ROTO-SCREEN. 


"Our  major  reason  for  choosing  the  ROTO-SCREEN 
dampener  system  was  that  we  could  depend  on  Inland 
for  support  and  technical  backup  This  has  become 
evident  in  that  when  problems  did  occur,  Inland  was 
there  immediately  with  the  assistance  we  needed. 
After  fa  months  of  operation  we  feel  we  are  publishing 
one  of  the  best  DiLitho  newspapers  in  the  country.  We 
also  feel  Inland  is  as  proud  of  our  product  as  we  are  of 
our  Inland  ROTO-SCREEN  dampener  system.  We  have 
discovered  that  any  DiLitho  operation  will  work. 
However,  because  of  the  simplicity,  sturdy  and 
maintenance  free  system  that  we  have,  we  would  not 
hesitate  to  make  the  same  decision  that  we  made  one 
year  ago." 

Sincerely, 

loe  Nay 

Production  Manager 


“Good  economic  news  is  returning  to  Florida!”  Robert  J. 
Haiman,  executive  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  told 
E«&P  in  announcing  13  additions  to  the  editorial  staff. 

He  said  that  the  hope  is  in  1977,  with  addition  of  a  few 
more  slots,  the  news  staff  will  be  back  where  it  was  in  1974 
when  the  Times  Publishing  Company  over-all  trimmed  its 
staff  by  150. 

Company-wide,  the  restoration  will  not  be  as  much  as  in 
the  newsroom.  The  over-all  employee  figure  is  anticipated  at 
1,000  for  1977. 

Five  of  the  new  staffers  have  recently  completed  their 
bachelor  or  master's  degrees. 

Assuming  his  new  position  of  Kentucky  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Frank  Hartley  announced  his 
major  goal  is  to  increase  the  number  of  reporters  and  bu¬ 
reaus  throughout  the  state. 

Currently  the  paper  maintains  bureaus  in  Hazard,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Frankfort  and  Paducah.  Hartley  will  also  seek  to 
have  later  editions  of  the  newspaper  delivered  to  some 
areas  of  eastern  Kentucky. 

Hartley,  assistant  state  editor  since  1%8,  began  with  the 
Louisville  Times  as  a  sports  writer  in  1938.  He  was  assist¬ 
ant  sports  editor  when  he  transferred  to  the  Courier-Journal. 

9):  % 

For  the  third  time  this  year  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  has  raised  its  sights  for  newspaper  ad  revenues.  The 
new  projection  by  Jack  Kauffman,  president,  NAB,  is  $9.9 
billion,  up  17%  over  1975.  This  would  consist  of  $1.5  billion 
in  national;  $5.7  billion  in  retail,  and  $2.8  billion  in  classified. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  which  was  established 
to  sell  national  advertising  for  member  publishers  has  under¬ 
gone  a  change  in  recent  years.  Jack  Kauffman,  president  of 
NAB,  told  the  Inland  Press  Association  that  at  the  direction 
of  the  publishers,  the  bureau  has  steadily  increased  its  ef¬ 
forts  in  retail  advertising  over  the  last  five  years.  As  a  result, 
the  bureau  now  devotes  57%  of  its  budget  to  retail,  38%  to 
national  and  5%  to  classified,  he  said.  The  reason — pure  and 
simple — Kauffman  said  NAB  believes  newspapers  face  in¬ 
creasing  competition  for  retail  from  other  media.  He  names 
tv,  direct  mail  and  shoppers  as  the  chief  threats. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

NAPP  Systems  (USA)  has  developed  a  lithographic  plate 
that  eliminates  the  need  for  chemical  development  and  is 
based  on  a  phenomenon  known  as  photo  dispersion  imaging. 

The  offset  plate  can  be  developed  by  using  ordinary  tap 
water  and  then  NAP  HydroSeal  is  applied  to  make  the 
plate  press  ready. 

Waterplate,  the  name  of  the  new  product,  will  be  aimed 
at  the  high-quality  commercial  lithographic  printer,  how¬ 
ever,  the  company  said  plates  using  this  new  platemaking 
technology  may  be  available  for  other  lithographic  appli¬ 
cations.  *  ♦  * 

Indianapolis  Star  and  News  have  assigned  national  ad 

representation  to  Million  Market  Newspapers  Inc.  The  pa¬ 

pers  were  represented  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith  Inc.  This 
makes  8  dailies  now  under  MMN’s  roof,  which  limits  mem¬ 
bership  to  papers  whose  markets  exceed  1  million  popula¬ 
tion.  i|c  «  4: 

More  on  Butz  quote.  Jim  Schmidt,  news  editor,  Delaware 
State  News,  informs  E&P  that  it  not  only  printed  the  Butz 
remarks  in  full  but  put  them  into  the  story  bold  face  type. 
Leo  Bowler,  managing  editor,  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune, 
reports  receiving  requests  from  3,263  persons  for  the  un¬ 
abridged  quotation.  The  Tribune  which  did  not  print  the 
quote  told  readers  they  could  get  it  by  sending  a  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope  to  the  paper.  “More  damn  mail 
than  I’ve  ever  seen  before,”  Bowler  told  AP. 
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*Per  the  new  1975  Markets-ln-Focus 
survey.  Reach  572,000  hungry, 
buying  Globe-Democrat  readers, 
especially  the  exclusive  424,000 
who  ONLY  read  the  Earlybird 
Globe-Democrat.  Let  D.A.T.A. 
(Demographics  And  Target 
Audiences)  computer  help  you  sell 
your  particular  product. 

For  detailed  info... 

CALL  WALTER  SCHWARTZ  314/342-1448. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

Tm€  fourth  estate 


Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Business  and  the  press 

There  is  a  growing  list  of  top  business  executives  who  are 
enunciating  their  anger,  frustration  and  disappointment  at 
the  quality  of  business  news  reporting  in  the  press. 

J.L,  Ferguson,  chairman  and  president  of  General  Foods, 
developed  this  theme  before  the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  adding  his  voice  to  three  others  who  spoke  on  the 
same  subject  to  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
in  early  April — Thorton  F.  Bradshaw,  president  of  Atlantic 
Richfield  Co.;  Frank  T.  Cary,  chairman  of  IBM;  and  Louis 
Banks,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business. 

It  is  symptomatic  of  attitudes  that  must  be  shared  by  other 
business  leaders.  It  is  strange,  also,  that  in  spite  of  this 
criticism  of  news  coverage  newspaper  critics  are  still  accus¬ 
ing  the  press  of  being  biased  toward  business  in  its  reporting. 

The  important  thing  for  business  leaders  to  know  and  un¬ 
derstand  is  that  the  newspaper  medium,  at  least,  is  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  charges  and  is  doing  something  about  it.  The 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  the  N ation- 
al  Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  is  launching  a 
national  program  of  workshops  at  schools  and  colleges  of 
journalism  to  help  students  develop  better  business  report¬ 
ing  skills. 

A  supplementary  program  of  seminars  for  working  busi¬ 
ness  and  economic  reporters  should  be  instituted.  Further¬ 
more,  as  was  suggested  before  ASNE,  editors  should  see  the 
wisdom  of  assigning  competent  business  news  reporters  to 
complicated  business  stories  instead  of  general  assignment 
reporters  with  no  expertise  in  that  field. 


Getting  more  young  readers 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  will  direct  its  efforts 
this  year  to  solving  the  riddle  of  “why  aren’t  young  people 
more  enthusiastic  readers.” 

A  regional  conference  of  International  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association  has  been  told  that  attracting  more  young 
readers,  as  well  as  readers  of  all  ages,  is  necessary. 

Practically  every  newspaper  association  from  editors  to 
circulators  is  targeting  in  on  the  problem  of  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  and  newspaper  readership. 

It  all  adds  up  to  the  necessity  of  a  total  newspaper 
effort  encompassing  every  department.  Individual  newspa¬ 
per  departments  can  no  longer  operate  in  a  vacuum.  There 
must  be  interdependence  and  interaction  from  all  to  edit, 
product  and  sell  the  best  possible  product. 

A  recent  survey  (page  14)  indicates  the  declining  reader- 
ship  of  the  middle-aged  group  of  35  to  44-year-olds  may  be 
more  critical  than  the  younger  group. 
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'$eb,  yi  think  wi'll  go  4awn  in  history  ns 

'Tht  guys  who  hronght  yon  6traH  foti'V 


Evary  Praildant  naadt  a  pat 


Steven  Greenberg 


Steve  Gray 


College  cartoonists  win  awards 


Student  artists  in  California  and  Texas  were  awarded  first 
places  in  the  Bicentennial  College  Cartoon  Contest  of  the 
National  Council  of  College  Publications  Advisers. 

Steven  Greenberg  of  the  Daily  Forty-Niner  of  California 
State  University  at  Long  Beach  was  first  place  winner  in  the 
general  division  and  Steve  Gray  of  North  Texas  Daily  of 
North  Texas  State  University,  Denton,  Texas  received  first 
place  in  the  press  issue  division  and  Bob  Staake,  El  Camino, 
Calif,  finished  second  in  this  category. 

Dr.  Reid  Montgomery,  secretary-manager  of  the  South 


Carolina  Press  Association  and  a  past  president  of  NCCPA, 
was  chairman  of  the  contest  which  attracted  entries  from 
across  the  nation. 

Presentation  of  awards  will  be  at  the  NCCPA  meeting  in 
Chicago  November  5.  Lillian  Lodge  Kopenhaver  of  Florida 
Atlantic  University  in  Miami  is  president  of  the  organization 
of  college  publications  advisers. 

Judge  for  the  contest  was  William  A.  Emerson  Jr.,  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina  and 
former  editor  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


Letters 


IN  RESPONSE 

In  response  to  Roy  H.  Copperud’s 
“Wayward  Words”  September  11  issue. 

Chairwoman  is  obviously  correct  if  the 
chairperson  is  known  to  be  a  woman. 
Chairperson  is  used  when  sex  is  un¬ 
known  as  “A  new  chairperson  will  be 
elected,”  or  when  referring  to  a  mixed 
group  of  chairpersons. 

What  is  wrong  with  personkind, 
humankind  or  humanity? 

1  didn’t  know  anyone  still  used 
countryman.  So  far,  I  have  been  able  to 
write  around  it. 

The  word  man  is  open  to  interpreta¬ 
tion  by  the  reader  and  historically  has 
been  interpreted  “male”  when  the  in¬ 
terpreter  wished  to  exclude  women  from 
the  reference.  More  harmful  than  this, 
however,  is  the  visual  image  of  a  male 
person  that  one  has  for  man  as  in  "Man 
is  a  marvelous  creation.” 

Right  on!  Reporter  is  a  nonsexist 
word. 

At  last  Copperud  is  on  the  right 
track — the  use  of  person  as  word,  prefix 
or  suffix  is  not  supposed  to  camouflage 
sex.  It  is  supposed  to  signify  that  females 
are  included.  If  it  is  used  only  to  desig¬ 
nate  women,  it  is  used  illogically. 

When  blacks  let  it  be  known  that  they 
objected  to  nigger,  Negro  and  colored, 
the  words  were  quietly  dropped  by  the 
news  media.  Why  the  hue  and  cry  when 
women  want  to  be  included  in  language? 
Must  we  continue  to  assume  that  “all 
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people  are  male  until  proven  female?” 

Copperud  prefers  to  hang  on  to  the 
old,  comfortable,  exclusive  language  be¬ 
cause  he  feels  included.  I  don’t. 

Ann  M.  Williams 

«  *  « 

SPIRO,  WHERE  ARE  YOU? 

On  page  7  of  your  October  2,  1976, 
issue  the  graph  that  appeared  with  a 
story  headlined  “Media  leaders  want 
less  influence”  listed  these  categories  of 
respondents;  Businessmen,  G.O.P. 
Party  Officials,  Farmers,  Democrat 
Party  Officials,  Intellectuals,  Blacks, 
Media,  Youth  and  Feminist. 

Since  Spiro  Agnew  is  no  longer  around 
to  cogently  explain  these  things,  I  would 
like  to  know  if  the  intellectuals  shown  on 
the  graph  are  elected,  appointed  or  self- 
proclaimed.  Judging  from  what  I’ve 
heard  emanating  from  the  mouths  of  a 
few  people  often  referred  to  as  intellec¬ 
tuals,  I’d  say  they  must  be  putting  cer¬ 
tified  intellectual  certificates  in  boxes  of 
Cracker  Jacks. 

I  assume  that  all  the  other  listed  cate¬ 
gories  are  made  up  of  non-intellectuals. 

Spiro,  where  are  you  now  that  we 
really  need  you? 

Robert  D.  Gingrich 
(Gingrich  is  director  of  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  for  the  Crown  Center  Re¬ 
development  Corp.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.) 


THANKS 

Last  week  two  reporters  and  a  photog¬ 
rapher  from  the  Panther  Press,  Griffith 
(Ind.)  High  School’s  weekly  student 
newspaper,  rode  the  Carter  Whistlestop 
train  from  Plymouth  to  Gary,  Ind.,  to 
meet  and  interview  the  candidates. 

They  were  elated  by  their  experience 
and  by  the  cooperation  and  courtesies 
shown  them  by  the  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  press.  1  cannot  think  of  a  better 
forum  than  E&P  for  thanking  the  many 
members  of  the  press  who  helped  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  students’  experience  such  a 
meaningful  and  memorable  event.  Re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  from  the  wire 
services,  major  newspapers  and 
magazines,  along  with  members  of  Car¬ 
ter’s  staff,  treated  the  students  as  fellow 
professionals  and  made  them  feel  at 
ease. 

Patricia  Clark 
(Clark  is  director  of  publications.) 

Short  Takes _ 


Schoolmen  face  a  droopout  problem  of 
this  size: — Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era. 

^ 

The  accountant  said  the  company  had 
made  questionable  entries  in  its  books 
for  such  things  as  consultant 
feels  .  .  . — Chicago  Tribune. 

*  *  ♦ 

Single  Australians  love  in  hostels 
looked  after  by  Chinese  and  Malay 
workers. — Washington  Post. 
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Cynthia  Parsons 

Education  Editor 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


Cynthia  Parsons  is  both  an  educator  and 
a  journalist.  What’s  more,  her  home  is  a 
102-year-old  Vermont  one-room  schoolhouse. 

During  her  assignments  as  the  Monitor’s 
education  editor  (from  1962  to  1969,  and  picking 
up  again  in  1974),  she  has  drawn  on  her  more 
than  14  years  of  teaching  in  private  and  public 
schools.  She’s  worked  with  remedial  students  as 
well  as  the  gifted,  with  traditional  classes  as 
well  as  new  movements. 

But  the  Parsons  view  of  education  is  not 
confined  to  the  classroom.  Through  Monitor 
readers  who  respond  actively  to  the  Monitor’s 
education  page,  she  knows:  educators  and 
readers  are  not  always  concerned  about  the 
same  issues;  education  relates  not  only  to 
children  but  to  everyone  who  wants  to  progress 
in  knowledge  and  skills;  readers  need  and 
deserve  to  have  what’s  fraudulent  exposed  to 
them  and  what’s  genuine  pointed  out. 

Among  her  Monitor  series  in  the  ’60’s,  two- 
“ What’s  right  with  the  U.S.  public  schools?”  and 
“Schooling  for  skills”— won  first  prizes  from  the 
Education  Writers  Association.  And  when  she 
returned  to  the  Monitor  —  she  received  awards 
for  “Behind  the  smoke  screen,”  a  series  on 
schools  and  schooling  for  American  Indians. 

With  a  worldwide  and  varied  audience,  the 
Parsons  perspective  ranges  through  all  ages, 
races,  and  living  styles  (rural  to  urban).  It’s  a 
perspective  relied  on  by 
subscribers  in  120  countries 
. . .  and  by  the  19.3  million 
readers  of  the  171 
newspapers  worldwide 
subscribing  to  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor 
News  and  Photo  Service.  A  way  of  seeing. 
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Admen  chide  media 
on  content,  rates 


By  Jerry  Walker 

The  media  was  hit  with  a  barrage  of 
criticism  last  week  (October  13-16)  at  the 
67th  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  for  their  content 
quality  and  escalating  ad  costs. 

Centering  on  media  problems  was 
clearly  the  main  topic  of  the  three-day 
meeting  held  at  the  Broadmoor  Hotel  in 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  The  matter  of 
government  regulation  was  hardly  men¬ 
tioned,  and  the  other  perennial — 
agency-advertiser  relationships — had  to 
wait  until  the  final  day  for  discussion 
where  it  was  treated  in  a  less  serious  vein 
with  a  showing  of  humorous  tv  commer¬ 
cials  followed  by  three  ad  agency  execu¬ 
tives  who  suggested  ways  clients  might 
get  more  effective  results  from  their 
agencies. 

At  past  ANA  conventions,  most  of  the 
suggestions  came  from  advertisers,  who 
usually  dealed  with  the  problem  in 
heavy-handed  terms  by  threatening  to 
withdraw  from  agencies  if  they  did  not 
eliminate  product  conflicts,  improve 
media  buying  services,  and  the  like. 

Businessman  chides  reporters 

J.L.  Ferguson,  president  and  chairman 
of  General  Foods  Corp.,  set  the  tone  for 
the  attack  on  media  by  lashing  out  at  the 
news  media,  charging  that  in  reporting 
business  news,  there  have  been  too 
many  examples  of  ‘'out-and-out  sloppi¬ 
ness,  where  the  newsman  appeared  not 
to  know  or  not  to  care  what  he  was  talk¬ 
ing  about,  extreme  overkill,  and  flagrant 
bias.” 

Ferguson,  whose  father  was  a  founder 
of  the  newspaper  advertising  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  firm  of  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  Co.,  said  the  news  media  must 
handle  responsibly  its  power,  redefine  its 
role  and  get  back  to  some  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  reporting  news  if  it  is  to  pre¬ 
serve  its  protection  under  the  First 
Amendment.  (Excerpts from  his  speech 
appear  on  page  28.) 

Don  Johnston,  presidenf  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  followed  Ferguson  with 
a  report  on  the  findings  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  survey  by  his  agency  that  showed 
35%  of  tv  viewers  avoid  violent  pro¬ 
grams  and  1.4%  stopped  buying  a  prod¬ 
uct  because  it  was  advertised  on  a  show 
that  portrayed  physical  violence  or  bru¬ 
tality. 


Johnston  said  he  was  “alarmed”  by 
another  result  that  showed  “25%  of  the 
respondents  would  approve  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  taking  an  active  role  in  control¬ 
ling  tv  violence.” 

Johnston  said  the  large  number  of  dis¬ 
approval  of  tv’s  program  content  is 
“something  for  advertisers  to  worry 
about,  particularly  as  groups  like  the 
PTA  organize  to  mount  product  boy¬ 
cotts.” 

Soaring  ad  costs 

The  growing  problem  of  rising  media 
ad  costs  was  put  in  focus  by  Robert  J. 
Coen,  McCann-Erickson  Inc.,  who  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  cost  of  a  typical  adver¬ 
tiser’s  media  schedule  went  up  13%  in 
1976,  and  by  George  J.  Simko,  Benton  & 
Bowles  Inc.,  who  figured  out  that  one  of 
his  clients  who  uses  a  multiplicity  of 
media  will  have  to  increase  his  ad  budget 
13%  in  1977  just  to  duplicate  this  year’s 
activity. 

Using  1967  as  the  base  year,  Coen  said 
he  calculated  that  the  typical  media 
schedule  cost  about  54%  more  in  1975 
than  it  did  in  1967  with  little  change  in 
audiences  and  circulations.  “There¬ 
fore,”  he  concluded,  “the  cost  of  1000 
exposures  for  a  typical  schedule  were 
about  one-third  higher  in  1975  than  in  the 
base  year.” 

Simko,  who  does  not  see  rates  getting 
any  cheaper,  said  the  price  increases  and 
efficiency  deterioration  which  occurred 
in  tv  has  caused  the  most  concern.  “It  is 
in  tv  that  the  supply  and  demand  balance 
was  kicked  right  off  center  and  there 
were  countless  horror  stories  of  adver¬ 
tisers  who  had  to  pay  substantial  cost 
premiums  in  the  medium,  or  who 
couldn’t  fulfill  all  their  requirements  or 
who  found  themselves  required  to  make 
1977  commitments  when  they  hadn’t  yet 
gotton  over  the  shock  of  what  1976  was 
costing  them.”  he  said. 

What  will  happen?  Simko  answered 
that  by  saying  he  did  not  believe  the 
higher  cost  of  doing  business  in  tv  would 
force  any  of  the  top  50  advertisers  who 
put  about  70%  of  their  budgets  in  tv  to 
“walk  away  from  this  medium”  or  that 
the  ad  agencies  would  “advocate  such  an 
action?” 

Alternative  media  eyed 

But  Simko  and  his  counterpart  on  the 
panel,  A.B.  Priemer,  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  services,  S.C.  Johnson  &  Son,  said 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 

Hartford  Times  dies; 
reasons  are  cited 

The  159-year-old  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  ceased  publication  on  October  20. 

The  Register  Publishing  Company 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  publishers  of  the 
New  Haven  Journal-Courier  and  Regis¬ 
ter,  are  owners  of  the  Times. 

A  report  on  the  closing  that  appeared 
in  the  Times  said  the  paper  was  “strangled 
by  litigation”  and  “harrassments  from 
other  Connecticut  publishers  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  adverse  Justice  Department 
decision.” 

Following  the  sale  of  the  Times  by  the 
Gannett  Co.  to  the  Register  Co.  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1973  for  about  $7  million,  Gannett 
filed  a  suit  in  federal  court  to  collect  a 
balance  of  the  sales  price  which  they 
claimed  was  owed  to  them  by  the  Reg¬ 
ister  Co.  The  Register  Co.  filed  a  counter¬ 
suit  against  Gannett  charging  that  the 
sale  was  based  on  fraudulent  profit- 
and-loss  figures  and  inflated  circulation 
records.  The  Register  Co.  asked  Gannett 
to  pay  damages  or  take  back  the  Times. 

In  addition  to  these  law  suits,  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  the  John  Day  Jackson  Trust, 
which  owns  and  operates  the  Register 
and  Journal-Courier  companies  through 
the  Register  Publishing  Company,  are 
suing  the  present  management  to  set 
aside  the  purchase  of  the  Times. 

Publishers  of  the  Register  Co.  said 
the  Times  had  become  a  “pawn  in  a 
series  of  law  suits”  and  “our  advertis¬ 
ing  support  and  our  circulation  have 
been  gravely  injured  from  the  start.” 

Last  year  the  publishers  moved  to  get 
approval  from  the  Justice  Department 
for  the  sale  of  nontangible  assets  to 
the  Hartford  Courant  but  resistance  to 
the  plan  was  expressed  by  a  number  of 
other  smaller  Connecticut  newspapers. 
The  Justice  Department  later  decided 
against  the  proposal. 

The  Courant  announced  it  had  no 
plans  to  publish  an  evening  newspaper. 


advertisers  should  take  the  time  to  re¬ 
evaluate  their  media  buying  strategies  by 
looking  more  closely  at  other  media  and 
creative  approaches. 

As  one  example,  Priemer  demon¬ 
strated  how  Shout,  a  laundry  product 
that  cleans  out  ‘tough’  stains,  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  introduced  this  year  using  a 
variety  of  media  tied  to  the  same  creative 
strategy  instead  of  an  exclusive  tv  cam¬ 
paign  as  often  is  the  case  for  new  product 
campaigns. 

An  unexpected  boost  was  given  to  the 
introductory  campaign  by  newspapers 
who  gave  page  1  news  and  photo  cover- 
(Continued  on  page  13) 
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UNESCO  efforts  blur 
press  freedom  picture 


By  I.  William  Hill 

The  specter  of  UNESCO's  attempt  to 
impose  government  control  on  the  press 
in  developing  countries  hung  over  all  of 
last  week’s  convention  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association  at  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Va.  And  that  was  only  part  of 
a  discouraging  picture  of  press  freedom. 

On  Monday  (October  11),  chairman 
German  E.  Ornes  of  the  lAPA  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Freedom  of  the  Press  cited  the 
overall  problem  in  these  words:  “The  list 
of  abuses  against  journalism  is  long  and 
irksome.  It  goes  from  the  confiscation  of 
newspapers  and  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  to  open  and  capricious  censorship, 
from  infiltration  of  journalism  by  intelli¬ 
gence  services  and  judicial  intervention 
to  discover  news  sources,  to  even  the 
jailing  and  murdering  of  journalists.” 

The  situation  in  39  countries  was  re¬ 
viewed  one-by-one  in  a  27-page  study 
and  on  Tuesday,  Leonard  Marks,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 
on  International,  Educational  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Affairs,  described  in  detail  how 
UNESCO,  at  a  meeting  beginning  Oc¬ 
tober  26  in  Nairobi.  Kenya,  will  be  seek¬ 
ing  support  in  its  effort  to  create  a  news 
pool  for  government-controlled  third 
world  news  agencies  that  opponents  de¬ 
scribe  as  outright  government  censor¬ 
ship. 

Conclusions  on  press  freedom,  pre¬ 
sented  on  Friday  (October  15)  the  last 
day  of  the  convention,  included  the 
statement  that  freedom  of  the  press  in 
the  United  States  was  strengthened  as  a 
result  of  Watergate  revelations. 

“The  status  of  the  press  in  the 
Americas  is  not  encouraging,”  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  Omes  Committee  stated. 
“The  enemies  of  free  journalism,  who  at 
one  time  were  only  the  dictators,  grow 
and  multiply.  The  communications 
media  live  under  severe  pressures  and 
with  UNESCO  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
enemy,  it  is  time  to  get  ready  for  a  long 
uphill  struggle,” 

In  citing  threats  against  the  personal 
security  of  journalists,  the  report  specifi¬ 
cally  mentioned  those  in  countries  like 
Argentina,  Cuba,  Chile,  Haiti,  Panama, 
Peru  and  Uruguay. 

Examination  of  the  situation  in  each 
country,  it  was  pointed  out,  differs  from 
those  previously  made  “in  that  threats 
against  independent  journalism  in  the 
Americas  are  no  longer  limited  by  geog¬ 
raphy  or  time.  They  occur  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  and  in  any  place,  in  war  or  peace, 
under  authoritarian  regimes  or  democra¬ 
tic  governments,  whether  rightist  of  lef¬ 
tist,  suddenly  or  gradually.” 


The  reports  showed  there  is  no  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  Panama.  Nicaragua. 
Haiti.  Cuba,  Chile.  Peru,  Uruguay. 
Paraguay,  Guatemala,  Brazil  and  Argen¬ 
tina. 

Those  with  freedom  of  the  press, 
though  with  official  restrictions  in  some 
places,  include  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  El 
Salvador,  Bolivia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  U.S. 
and  British  Virgin  Islands,  the  Dutch 
Antilles.  Jamaica.  Barbados,  Bermuda, 
Bahamas,  Guyana.  St.  Vincent.  St. 
Lucia,  Grenada,  Surinam.  Belize.  St. 
Kitts  and  frinidad-Toabgo.  as  well  as  the 
United  States. 

In  his  report  to  lAPA,  president 
Raymond  E.  Dix,  Wooster  (Ohio)  Daily 
Record,  cited  many  of  the  threats  to 
press  freedom,  concentrating  particu¬ 
larly  on  that  posed  by  UNESCO.  Dix 
pointed  out  that  already  it  is  being  said 
that  the  United  States  may  have  to  with¬ 
draw  from  UNESCO  “if  it  accepts  the 
proposal  for  government  controlled  third 
world  news  agencies.”  Dix  pointed  out 
there  will  be  a  three-man  lAPA  delega¬ 
tion  in  Nairobi  to  fight  the  UNESCO 
proposal.  The  delegation  will  consist  of 
George  Beebe  (Knight-Ridder  Newspap¬ 
ers),  chairman  of  the  World  Press  Free¬ 
dom  Committee  and  chairman  of  the 
lAPA  executive  committee;  German 
Ornes,  who  has  been  chairman  of  lA- 
PA's  freedom  of  the  press  committee  for 
five  years,  and  James  B.  Canel,  lAPA's 
general  manager. 

The  UNESCO  threat  played  its  part, 
too,  in  4  of  the  16  resolutions  adopted  by 
lAPA.  Specifically,  lAPA  resoluted  to 
“reiterate  its  opposition  to  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  State  to  control  owner¬ 
ship  or  news  organs,  any  endeavor  to 
interfere  with  free  access  to  news 
sources  and  any  restriction  to  the  free 
spread  of  ideas.” 

Another  resolution  condemned  “cen¬ 
sorship  and  self-censorship  in  all  its 
forms”  and  requested  lAPA  members 
“to  unite  so  that  the  force  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  may  bring  about  universal  condem¬ 
nation  of  despotic  regimes  which  use  this 
odious  practice  to  stem  the  free  flow  of 
information  and  to  undermine  the 
economy  of  the  communication  media.” 

In  a  Wednesday  address  to  lAPA, 
Secretary  General  Alejandro  Orfila  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
called  on  the  press  to  bring  home  to  the 
people  of  this  hemisphere  that  the  four 
critical  issues  facing  the  continent  are 
“cooperation  for  cultural  understanding, 
expanding  trade,  promoting  develop¬ 
ment  and  defending  human  rights”. 

“In  modem  societies,”  he  said,  “there 
can  be  no  public  opinion  without  the  free 


press.  He  went  on:  “The  concept  of 
freedom  of  the  press  goes  beyond  the 
simple  idea  of  an  independent  source  of 
information.  The  public  must  also  be  as¬ 
sured  that  it  is  getting  an  objective 
knowledge  of  the  facts — independent  of 
the  monopoly  of  either  government  or  of 
special  interests.  But  that  is  not  enough, 
either.  Freedom  of  the  press  also  implies 
the  possibility  of  a  variety  and  multiplic¬ 
ity  of  means  of  communication,  inde¬ 
pendent  of,  and  competitive  with,  one 
another,  all  freely  transmitting  the  vast, 
complex  body  of  facts  and  opinions  gen¬ 
erated  by  modern  society.” 

The  status  of  freedom  of  the  press  in 
the  United  States  as  well  as  world-wide 
threats  to  it  were  reviewed  in  an  address 
by  Jerry  W.  Friedheim.  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Friedheim  also  stressed  the  threat  in¬ 
herent  in  the  UNESCO  proposal  to  be 
acted  on  in  Nairobi.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  United  Nations’  Universal  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Human  Rights,  adopted  in  1948, 
made  this  declaration: 

“Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of 
opinion  and  expression;  this  right  in¬ 
cludes  freedom  to  hold  opinions  without 
interference  and  to  seek,  receive  and  im¬ 
part  information  and  ideas  through  any 
media  and  regardless  of  frontiers.” 

Friedheim  also  pointed  out:  “Interna¬ 
tional  distrust,  mistakes,  misunderstand¬ 
ings,  and  eventual  violence  would  inevit¬ 
ably  follow  imposition  of  an  UNESCO 
curtain  on  international  information.” 

A  report  on  “Future  Use  of  Satel¬ 
lites.”  prepared  by  William  D.  Rinehart, 
technical  vicepresident  of  ANPA’s  Re¬ 
search  Institute,  and  read  by  Don  Tes- 
chner,  an  Institute  production  engineer, 
told  lAPA  members  that  “newspapers 
will  definitely  be  using  satellites  to  de¬ 
liver  information  within  five  to  ten 
years.” 

He  went  on  “We  envision  our  wire 
services  sending  news  and  pictures  di¬ 
rectly  to  newspapers  by  satellite.”  Also: 
“One  of  our  interests  is  to  send  national 
newspaper  advertising  from  central  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  newspapers  around  the  coun¬ 
try,”  giving  advertisers  next-day  running 
of  their  ads,  instead  of  the  weeks  or 
months  required  at  present. 

The  Presidential  campaign  was  re¬ 
viewed  for  lAPA  by  a  panel  of  three 
journalists:  James  Reston  of  the  New 
York  Times,  Helen  Thomas,  White 
House  correspondent  for  United  Press 
International,  and  Walter  Mears,  politi¬ 
cal  writer  for  the  Associated  Press. 

Thomas  declared  “Our  choice  is  quite 
clear:  between  the  fear  of  the  unknown 
and  the  fear  of  the  known,”  she  said, 
referring  to  Jimmy  Carter’s  fuzziness  on 
issues  and  Ford’s  erring  public  positions. 

Reston  put  it  another  way:  “There  is  a 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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choice  here  between  mediocrity  and 
mystery,  and  the  country  will  not  make 
up  its  mind  until  the  last  day.” 

Mears  said  the  choice  this  time  is  be¬ 
tween  “the  Walter  Mitty  of  adultery  and 
the  man  who  freed  Poland  just  last 
week.” 

In  a  panel  discussion  of  terrorism.  Dr. 
Bowyer  Bell,  of  Columbia  University's 
Institute  of  War  and  Peace  Studies,  said 
the  greatest  single  weapon  on  the  ter¬ 
rorists  is  the  press,  insofar  as  they  can 
practically  dictate  what  a  newspaper  is  to 
publish. 

Assistant  FBI  Director  James  Ingram 
told  lAPA  they  had  better  get  used  to  the 
idea  of  political  violence.  "It'll  be  here 
for  many  years,”  he  said.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  editors  and  publishers 
are  always  possible  victims. 

Oscar  Yanes.  on  the  same  panel,  de¬ 
clared  that  Robin  Hood  would  have  used 
reporters  in  the  same  way  as  do  modern 
terrorists.  In  a  discussion  on  whether 
Journalists  should  reveal  sources  in  any 
instance  of  terrorism  news,  Yanes  held 
they  should  not.  Ingram,  however,  said: 
“If  reporters  know  crime  details,  they 
should  reveal  the  source.” 

One  panel  featured  five  young  jour¬ 
nalists  who  are  the  sons  of  newspaper 
owners  or  executives.  Chaired  by  David 
G.B.  Lindsay  of  the  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
Herald-Trihane,  it  had  Barry  Scripps.  of 
the  Scripps  League,  discussing  the  use  of 
new  technology;  Alejandro  Jiinco  de  la 
Vega,  of  the  Monterey  (Mexico)  El 
Norte,  describing  the  effect  of  a  free  flow 
of  information  to  under-developed  coun¬ 
tries;  William  J.  Block.  Jr.,  of  the  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade,  discussing  the  impact  and 
responsibilities  of  the  newspaper  that  has 
no  local  competition,  and  Antonio 
Ornes,  of  Santa  Domingo's  El  Carihe. 
talking  of  the  relations  between  press 
and  government. 

The  new  president  of  lAPA — Juan  S. 
Valmaggia.  of  the  Buenos  Aires'  La 
Naeion — addressed  the  final  dinner  of 
the  convention  on  Friday  night.  After 
paying  tribute  to  such  journalists  in 
American  history  as  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Thomas  Payne,  cited  a  list  of  writers 
and  public  men  in  Latin  America  who 
looked  into  the  development  of  North 
America  to  discover  the  reasons  for  its 
growth. 

Among  these  were  Domingo  Faustino 
Sarmiento.  a  president  of  Argentina,  and 
one  time  Argentine  minister  to 
Washington;  and  Manuel  Belgrano,  who 
translated  and  made  known  to  his  fellow' 
citizens  the  famous  farewell  address  of 
President  George  Washington. 

“Faithfully  devoted  to  freedom  of  the 
press,”  Valmaggia  said,  “that  Argentine 
patriot.  .  .  .  in  a  spirit  akin  to  our  own  in 
the  lAPA,  pointed  out  that  the  only 
enemies  of  the  press  were  the  despots, 
the  fools  and  the  cowards.” 


Election  of  2nd  vp 
at  lAPA  contested 

It  looked  for  a  time  at  last  week's 
lAPA  convention  in  Williamsburg  that 
an  attempt  to  elect  a  second  vice- 
president  might  end  in  dramatic  failure. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day, 
the  election  of  officers  appeared  to  be 
progressing  smoothly.  The  36  directors 
present  routinely  picked  a  president — 
Juan  S.  Valmaggia  [La  Naeion.  Buenos 
Aires),  who  has  served  the  past  year  as 
first  vice  president.  There  were  cheers  as 
the  directors  advanced  Argentina  Hills 
(San  Juan's  El  Mundo)  from  second  to 
first  vicepresident.  Then  the  storm 
broke. 

President  Raymond  E.  Dix  (Wooster 
(Ohio)  Daily  Reeord)  announced  there 
was  competition  for  the  post  of  second 
vicepresident  and  that  a  secret  ballot 
would  be  taken  to  decide  between  two 
candidates — Luis  Teofilo  Nunez  (El 
Universal.  Caracas.  Venezuela)  and 
German  E.  Ornes  (El  Caribe.  Santo 
Domingo).  Nunez  had  been  treasurer  of 
lAPA  for  several  years  and  Ornes  was 
chairman  for  five  years  of  the  Committee 
on  Freedom  of  the  Press. 

Two  members  of  lAPA  tried  to  get  to 
the  microphone,  waving  for  recognition. 
Dix  announced  he  had  promised  a  Ven¬ 
ezuelan  he  could  speak  in  favor  of  Luis 
Nunez,  his  fellow  countryman.  Gerald 
Schouten.  from  Aruba,  shouted  protests 
but  the  statement  in  favor  of  Nunez  was 
allowed  to  proceed. 

Nunez  himself  then  asked  for  the 
floor.  In  the  interests  of  lAPA  unity  at  a 
time  of  international  threats  to  freedom 
of  the  press,  he  announced  his  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  contest.  At  the  same 
time,  he  called  for  Ornes'  withdrawal 
also,  and  urged  the  directors  to  rally  be¬ 
hind  a  candidate  Nunez  wished  to  pro¬ 
pose.  though  the  candidate  had  not  been 
so  informed.  He  then  nominated  Jose 
Dutriz  (El  Salvador). 

Ornes  then  strode  to  the  podium.  He 
told  the  directors  he  saw  competition  for 
a  post  as  the  essence  of  democracy,  and 
did  not  feel  a  candidate  should  feel  re¬ 
sentment  if  defeated,  and  that  a  candi¬ 
date  should  remember  there  were  others 
behind  him.  “1  do  not  feel  this  matter 
should  be  resolved  in  this  manner.”  he 
said.  “I  cannot  accept  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  Nunez.” 

Dutriz  then  hurried  to  a  microphone  to 
decline  the  nomination  for  second  vice- 
president  so  unexpectedly  advanced  by 
Nunez. 

Aruba's  Schouten  seized  a  micro¬ 
phone  to  demand  that  the  directors  vote 
on  both  Nunez  and  Ornes,  despite  the 
former's  withdrawal,  and  a  second  to  the 
motion  was  shouted.  Another  director 
sprang  up  to  point  out  there  was  only  one 
candidate  left — Ornes — and  moved  that 
he  be  elected  by  acclamation.  A  second 


was  shouted. 

President  Dix  said  he  thought  there 
should  still  be  a  secret  ballot  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  having  the  motion  for  election 
of  Ornes  by  acclamation  withdrawn. 
With  Schouten  still  shouting  for  the  bal¬ 
lot  to  decide  between  Ornes  and  Nunez, 
President  Dix  called  for  a  ten-minute  re¬ 
cess  and  the  directors  broke  up  into  half 
a  dozen  huddles. 

On  resumption  of  the  meeting,  presi¬ 
dent  Dix  called  for  nominations  from  the 
floor.  Nunez  promptly  nominated  Aru¬ 
ba's  Schouten.  who  seized  a  microphone 
to  accept  happily  and  to  demand  a  secret 
ballot. 

Dix  then  called  on  the  directors  to  vote 
secretly  between  Ornes  and  Schouten. 
The  announced  result  was;  3  for  nobody, 
3  for  Nunez,  4  for  Schouten  and  28  for 
Ornes. 

The  election  then  returned  to  normal 
and  Horacio  Aquirre-Baca,  Diario  Los 
Americas,  Miami,  was  re-elected  secre¬ 
tary  and  Nunez  treasurer. 

Earlier  the  convention  had  elected  the 
following  directors  for  the  1976-1979 
term; 

Horacio  Aguirre,  Diario  Las  Americas,  Miami;  Carlos 
Canelas,  Los  Tiempos,  Cochabamba,  Bolivia;  Luis  G.  Cano,  El 
Espectador,  Bc^ota,  Colombia;  Riobo  Caputto,  El  Litoral, 
Santa  Fe,  Argentina;  Oliver  F.  Clarke,  The  Daily  Gleaner, 
Kingston,  Jamaica;  Jack  D.  Fendell,  Hearst  Cotp.,  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica. 

Guido  Fernandez,  La  Sacion,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica;  Edward 
H.  Harte,  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas; 
Wilbur  Landrey,5/.  Petersburg  Times,  Florida;  David  Lindsay, 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune,  Florida;  David  Meissner,  The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  Wiscwisin;  Alejandro  Miro  Quesada,  El  Com- 
ercio,  Lima,  Peru;  Luis  T.  Nunez,  El  Universal,  Caracas,  Ven* 
ezuela. 

Hugh  Patterson,  The  Arkansas  Gazette,  Little  Rock,  Arkan* 
sas;  Juan  S.  Valmaggia,  La  Naeion,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Clarke  and  Landrey  are  new  members  of  the  board. 

• 

Publisher  in  La. 
charges  for  stories 

Nathan  Bolton,  publisher  of  the  Bas¬ 
trop  (La.)  Daily  Enterprise,  said  his 
newspaper  has  for  many  years  required 
candidates  to  buy  an  ad  if  they  want  a 
news  story  about  their  candidacy. 

A  story  in  the  Nashville  Banner  report¬ 
ing  that  a  number  of  weekly  newspapers 
in  Tennessee  were  charging  for  candi¬ 
dates'  political  announcements  or  requir¬ 
ing  them  to  buy  an  advertisement  promp¬ 
ted  him  to  make  the  disclosure  (E&P, 
August  14). 

“We  just 'don't  see  all  that  much  news 
value  in  such  a  ‘formal  announcement' 
as  they  call  it.  We  would  be  glad  of 
course  to  cut  it  down  and  run  something 
of  this  announcement,  but  when  you 
start  paring  they  object.” 

Bolton  said  the  Enterprise  requires  the 
candidate  to  buy  a  “card”  announce¬ 
ment  for  about  $35  which  runs  in  the 
classified  section  six  days  a  week  until 
election  day. 

“Those  newspapers  who  run  these 
long  announcements  free  should  take  a 
lesson  from  the  tv  and  radio  boys,  who 
charge  for  just  about  everything  a  candi¬ 
date  wants  to  put  on  the  air,”  Bolton 
said. 
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Spicy  soap  opera 
is  a  hit  feature 


Bob  Greene 


By  AAike  Holiday 

The  girl  In  the  “HOMEWRECKER”  T-shirt  steered  her 
Thunderbird  into  a  space  in  front  of  an  old  walk-up  on  Addi¬ 
son,  a  couple  of  blocks  away  from  the  lake.  We  hadn’t  said 
much  to  each  other  since  the  time  1  had  bagged  her  doughnuts 
back  at  the  Treasure  Island  and  she  had  invited  me  to  “deliv¬ 
er"  them  to  her  apartment. 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

“Hello.  Mike.”  Chay's  voice  said  over 
the  telephone  line. 

“1  pulled  the  receiver  closer  to  my  ear. 
In  all  the  days  since  1  had  been  agonizing 
over  my  ex-wife  and  her  membership  in  a 
bisexual  orgy  cult  with  waitresses  from  R. 
J.  Grunts  and  players  from  the  (Chicago) 
White  Sox  and  the  Bears,  this  was  the  first 
contact  1  had  had  with  her.  We  had  drifted 
apart  since  our  divorce  three  years  ago — I 
can't  remember  more  than  five  occasions 
when  I'd  even  heard  her  voice  since. 

“  'Chay,'  I  said,  ‘I've  been  trying  to  find 
you  .  .  .' 

“  ‘1  know,'  her  voice  said.  ‘And  you’ve 
got  to  stop.  That's  what  1  called  to  tell 
you.' 

“She  still  sounded  like  the  open,  guile¬ 
less  girl  1  had  married.  It  was  hard  to 
imagine  what  she  had  turned  into.” 

This  is  a  bit  of  dialogue  from  the  new 
serial  feature  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
called  “Bagtime,  The  joys  and  perils  of 
Chicago  life — a  fictional  entertainment,” 
written  under  the  byline  of  Mike  Holiday, 
who  lives  in  Old  Town. 

Holiday  is  a  26-year-oid  “bagboy”  at 
the  Treasure  Island  supermarket  with  a 
bachelor's  in  liberal  arts  and  a  major  in 
sociology  who  never  thought  he'd  end  up 
sacking  groceries.  But  he  doesn't  mind. 
“It's  interesting  work.”  And  he  meets 
“lots  of  people.” 

One  of  them  was  Homewrecker,  a 
woman  who  got  Mike  into  her  apartment 
under  the  guise  of  deliverying  groceries. 
Mike  also  has  an  affair  with  Lisa,  a  16- 
year-old  runaway  from  Winnetka — and  a 
near  one  with  her  love-starved  mother, 
Mrs.  Axelrod. 

Bob  Greene,  Sun-Times  columnist,  and 
reporter  Paul  Galloway  write  the  fictional 
column.  Each  Friday  they  brainstorm  and 
spread  3,000  words  over  five  columns  for 
the  next  week's  “soap.” 

“It's just  kind  ofa diversion,  something 
fun  for  us  to  do  in  Chicago ,'  ’  says  Greene , 
29,  whose  own  “Bob  Greene' 'column  will 
be  starting  syndication  by  Field  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate  October  25.  That  he 
writes  the  other  days  on  whatever  comes 
into  his  mind — “a  lot  of  street  re¬ 
porting — about  people.”  He  has  gotten 
innermost  thoughts  of  a  nine-year-old 
faith-healer.  Eric  Severeid,  retired  bank 
robber  Willie  Sutton,  and  a  bedside  cop 
who  took  a  blast  in  the  face.  He  has  been 
writingthisregularcolumn  for  the  past  five 
of  seven  years  he  has  been  with  the  Sun- 
Times.  Although  it  has  gone  on  the  paper' s 
wire  service  to  120  papers,  management 
decided  to  syndicate  Greene  on  his  own 
and  he  has  already  been  sold  to  such 


papers  as  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Miami  Herald,  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  Rocky  Mountain 
News  and  Atlanta  Journal  Constitution. 

Greene’s  latest  book  Johnny  Deadline, 
Reporter,  a  collection  of  columns  pub¬ 
lished  by  Nelson-Hall,  Chicago,  came  out 
recently.  His  other  books  have  been  Bil¬ 
lion  Dollar  Baby  (personal  experiences 
performing  with  Alice  Cooper),  1974; 
Running:  A  Nixon-McGovern  Campaign 
Journal,  1973,  and  We  Didn’t  Have  None 
of  Them  Fat  Funky  Angles  on  the  Wall 
of  Heartbreak  Hotel,  and  Other  Reports 
From  America,  1971 . 

Greene's  “Bagtime”  partner  Galloway 
was  crossing  the  Atlantic  with  the  Tall 
Ship  Christian  Radich  back  to  Norway,  so 
for  three  weeks  Greene  did  “Bagtime”  by 
himself.  “I  thought  1  was  becoming 
schizophrenic.  During  the  time  Paul  was 
gone  I  didn’t  know  if  1  was  me  or  Mike 
Holiday.  To  do  the  column  right  we  have 
to  turn  ourselves  into  Holiday.” 

“Bagtime”  uses  the  logo  from  the  book 
Ragtime,  by  E.  L.  Doctorow.  “Paul  and  1 
are  very  good  friends  and  are  always  think¬ 
ing  of  good  plots.  It'salso  kind  of  nice  to  do 
fiction  and  get  paid  for  it.  We're  doing  it  for 
the  first  time  and  have  about  a  million 
people  reading  it,”  says  Greene. 

In  a  recent  column  Mike’ sex-wife  Chay 
thought  she  had  contacted  venereal  dis¬ 
ease  and  got  Mike  to  accompany  her  to  a 
dreaded  gynecologist ,  but  after  much  hys¬ 
teria  found  out  she  had  Tinea  Pedis — or 
athlete’s  foot! — which  she  had  apparently 
contacted  from  the  White  Sox  and  Bears. 

1  n  an  early  episode  Mike  was  mugged  by 
a  man  he  believed  to  be  Cardinal  John 
Cody,  who  is  actually  a  Chicago  priest. 
Cody  complained  directly  to  Marshall 
Field,  the  publisher,  but  that  was  before  it 
was  revealed  the  mugger  was  only  a  look- 
alike  for  the  Cardinal. 

Several  days'  tales  take  the  reader  into 
Hugh  Hefner’s  Chicago  mansion  for 
Mike's  hilarious  consultation  with  Hef 
himself  on  his  ex-wife's  thrills  on  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Lynette,  an  ex-Bunny  friend 


of  Mike’s.  In  another  episode.  Holiday 
thinks  he  might  go  into  the  advertising 
business  and  is  recruited  by  a  very  conser¬ 
vative  ad  agency  called  McCrohon  & 
Jones.  Greene  and  Galloway  borrowed 
the  name  from  those  of  Max  McCrohon 
and  Bill  Jones,  who  are  the  two  managing 
editors  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  “We  had 
the  account  representative  named  Bob 
McCormick — after  Col.  McCormick — 
give  the  sales  pitch.  Mike  was  taken  to  see 
Big  Tuna  (in  real  life  Anthony  Accardo, 
the  head  of  the  Mafia  in  Chicago)  and 
persuade  the  Mafia  leader  with  a  Truman 
Capote  voice  to  change  the  Mob’s  image 
and  name  to  the  Salvation  Navy,”  says 
Greene. 

“It’s  become  the  talk  of  Chicago,”  says 
Greene.  Appearing  in  the  feature  section 
on  the  same  pages  with  the  theater  ads, 

‘  ‘  Bagtime’  'has  caught  on  so  hot  that  a  new 
feature  Bagtime  Mailbag  was  instituted  on 
Sundays.  Letters  appear  with  actual 
names  from  persons  who  say  they’ve 
“never  laughed  so  hard,”  been  so  “dis¬ 
gusted,”  or  couldn’t  believe  the  Bears  and 
White  Sox  could  be  involved  in  such  an 
entangled  affair  on  top  of  the  John  Han¬ 
cock  building.  One  man  wrote:  “It’s  de¬ 
spicable  enough  that  your  low  moral 
character  and  perverted  actions  have  to  be 
exploited  by  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  .  .  . 
You  are  definitely  corrupting  the  morals 
of  the  youth  of  the  community  .  .  .  Seri¬ 
ously,  (Mike)  you’re  my  idol.”  Robert  D. 
Novak  wrote  that  he  has  ‘‘become 
hooked  on  ‘Bagtime.’  ” 

The  Sun-Times  is  getting  well  over  200 
letters  a  week  addressed  to  this  fictional 
Mike  Holiday.  A  local  rock-and-roll  band 
is  making  a  cut  “Bagtime  Boogie,”  pro¬ 
duced  by  Happy  Day  Productions.  Greene 
says  his  agent  in  New  York  has  paperback 
companies  bidding  to  print  “Bagtime”  as 
a  book,  and  tv  interests  have  been  men¬ 
tioned.  The  local  CBS-tv  team  went  to  the 
Sun-Times  and  found  out  who  the  real 
Mike  Holiday  was. 

(Continued  on  page  23) 
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Editor  asks  composing  room 
savings  for  more  manpower 


Newsrooms  need  more  manpower, 
an  editor  said  in  his  appraisal  of  “Our 
Changing  Industry”  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers  this  week  in 
Houston. 

Newspaper  distribution  systems  could 
provide  more  revenue  if  they  went 
after  some  business  now  handled  by  the 
Postal  Service,  said  a  circulator  who 
viewed  his  department  as  “a  sleeping 
giant.” 

“Only  a  modest  portion”  of  the  sav¬ 
ings  being  realized  in  the  production  de¬ 
partment  would  help  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  to  insure  a  quality  product,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Charles  McC.  Hauser,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Providence  (R.l.IJowr- 
nal  and  Bulletin. 

To  point  up  his  remarks  about  how  the 
technological  developments  have  trans¬ 
ferred  much  of  the  traditional  composing 
room  work  to  the  newsroom,  Hauser  re¬ 
cited  the  story  of  a  galley  proof  of  type 
that  came  to  an  editor's  desk  marked 
with  “FIX”  in  red  pencil. 

“In  the  past,”  Hauser  noted,  “some 
editors  had  a  nasty  habit  of  red-circling  a 
botched-up  or  pied  section  of  type  on  a 
proof  and  writing  the  command  ‘Fix’  on 
it — let  the  composing  room  worry  about 
straightening  it  out.  The  editor  would 


raise  hell  with  the  production  manager 
about  the  typographical  errors  getting 
into  the  paper.  Now  the  production  man¬ 
ager  can  raise  hell  with  the  editor  for  all 
the  typos  the  copy  desk  is  letting  slip 
through.” 

The  old  crutch  is  lost 

Remarking  at  how  the  newsroom  has 
lost  its  time-honored  “crutch” — the 
proofreader,  Hauser  said  it  has  been 
suggested  that  typos  now  be  called 
“newsos.”  Besides  being  fair  and  objec¬ 
tive  in  news  reporting,  he  added,  “we 
must  work  hard  at  eliminating  errors  of 
all  types”  because  some  people  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  our  tendency  to  make  a  lot  of 
small  errors — factual  and  typographical 
— carries  over  into  more  important 
areas.” 

Among  manpower  needs  of  the  com¬ 
puterized  newsroom  Hauser  mentioned 
that  automatic  page  makeup  will  require 
a  greater  number  of  editors. 

“You’ve  got  to  face  the  fact  that  to 
maintain  the  quality  of  your  papers,” 
Hauser  said,  “you  must  consider  plow¬ 
ing  back  some  of  the  impressive  compos¬ 
ing  room  savings  you’re  achieving  into 
the  news  department.” 

Suggesting  other  ways  to  hold  or  re¬ 
gain  circulation,  the  FYovidence  editor 


said  newsholes  must  be  increased  to 
provide  more  local  news  and  local  adver¬ 
tising  which  are  “the  main  reasons  for 
our  existence.”  Readers  are  being  turned 
off  by  hard  news  from  around  the  world; 
they  want  more  information  about  ac¬ 
tivities  and  interests  closer  to  home. 

Prices  and  trends 

Hauser  also  voiced  the  opinion  that 
declining  circulation  figures  reflect 
economic  factors  far  more  than  they  re¬ 
flect  editorial  content.  At  20C  a  copy 
weekdays  and  700  for  Sunday,  he  de¬ 
clared,  “our  papers  cost  too  much.”  He 
would  charge  the  advertisers  all  the  traf¬ 
fic  will  bear  and  keep  the  circulation 
price  as  low  as  possible  “so  you  won’t 
price  any  more  of  my  readers  out  of  the 
market.” 

Some  worrisome  figures  about  news¬ 
paper  circulation  trends  were  provided 
by  Donald  B.  Towles,  director  of  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Courier-Journal  and  Louis¬ 
ville  Times.  He  reported  the  results  of  a 
checkup  that  showed  the  heaviest  losses 
are  occurring  in  the  35-to-49  year  brack¬ 
et,  “those  people  who  have  been  the 
mainstay  of  newspaper  readership.” 

The  common  conception,  Towles  said, 
is  that  the  big  drops  are  in  the  18-to-34- 
year  bracket,  but  the  losses  there  are  not 
to  the  extent  of  the  losses  in  the  middle 
age,  fairly  affluent  and  well-educated 
group. 

Towles  said  the  steadiest  group  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  blue  collar  class  and  those 
in  the  50-to-65-age  bracket — people  with 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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age  to  a  Shout  Decathlon,  Priemer  noted. 

Replace  CPM  urged 

William  M.  Weilbacher  of  Dancer 
Fitzgerald  Sample  Inc.  called  for  a  better 
way  to  estimate  what  it  costs  to  reach 
viewers  and  readers  as  a  replacement  for 
the  present  method  of  figuring  cost  by 
cost  per  1000  computations. 

Weilbacher,  a  researcher  before  he 
became  vicechairman  of  the  ad  agency, 
said  he  believes  that  a  new  way  of 
measuring  media  is  needed  because  “dif¬ 
ferent  research  assumptions  and 
methods  can  lead  to  dramatically  differ¬ 
ent  audience  estimates.” 

As  an  example,  he  noted  that  the  cost 
per  1,000  for  particular  magazines  will 
vary  significantly  depending  upon  the  re¬ 
search  service  that  is  accepted.  For  in¬ 
stance,  he  said,  the  aided  recall  proce¬ 
dure  practiced  by  W.  R.  Simmons  and  an 
unaided  recall  procedure  followed  by 
Target  Group  Index  results  in  a  $3.13 
cpm  for  Time,  based  on  TGI,  and  $2.54 
cpm  with  Simmons. 
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“If  audience  measurements  vary  sig¬ 
nificantly  within  a  medium,  and  they  cer¬ 
tainly  do,  the  differences  are  vastly  com¬ 
pounded  when  we  start  comparing  the 
audiences  of  different  media,”  he  said. 

“Different  media  reach  people  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,”  he  said,  “and,  setting 
aside  measurement  problems,  it  is  very 
hard  to  define  exposure  so  that  it’s  equal 
or  comparable  between,  let  us  say,  tv 
and  newspapers,  or  radio  or  outdoor. 

“We  really  don’t  know  enough  about 
the  difference  in  the  way  media  reach 
and  effect  people.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  print  and  tv  is  not  just  that  tv  has 
sound  and  motion  in  addition  to  sight. 
The  real  question  is  how  people  respond 
to  tv  and  how  their  response  differs  for 
print.” 

Weilbacher  holds  that  if  advertisers 
and  agencies  are  to  find  out  anything  new 
about  relative  media  values,  they  will 
have  to  learn  how  to  use  alternative 
media  effectively. 

As  a  step  in  that  direction,  Weilbacher 
said  DFS  would  offer  a  cash  prize  for  the 
most  original  paper  on  “A  New  Way  to 
Make  Comparisons  Among  Audiences 
To  Advertising  in  Various  Media.”  En¬ 
tries  must  be  received  by  Weilbacher  by 
January  1,  1977.  For  complete  details  of 
the  competition  write  to  Weilbacher  at 


DFS,  347  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  10017. 

No  newspaper  reps 

There  were  no  advertising  executives 
representing  newspapers  at  the  meeting 
this  year,  which  was  a  bit  of  a  surprise  to 
ANA  officials  and  some  of  the  550  regis¬ 
tered  guests  who  noticed  their  absence. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  ANA  to  hold 
down  the  number  of  media  guests  by  in¬ 
viting  the  heads  of  the  major  media  sales 
bureaus  to  represent  their  respective 
interests. 

It  is  no  secret  that  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  are  disgruntled  with  the  over¬ 
emphasis  on  tv  at  ANA  and  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
conventions. 

This  was  the  case  at  the  meeting  this 
year,  too.  In  fact  the  only  media  person 
to  address  the  advertisers  was  Herbert  S. 
Schlosser,  president  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  who  capitalized  on  the 
occasion  by  painting  a  rosy  picture  of 
tv’s  future. 

He  underscored  the  point  that  tv’s  im¬ 
proved  electronic  technology  (‘mini¬ 
cams’)  will  entice  more  retailers  into 
tv,  and  the  migration  from  the  urban 
centers  to  the  suburbs  will  “further 
complicate  the  circulation  problems  of 
metropolitan  newspapers.” 
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Researcher:  ' 
be  misled  by 

The  young.  18-24  year  old  reader,  who 
most  newspapers  have  blamed  for  declin¬ 
ing  circulation,  may  not  be  at  fault  at  all 
and  the  25-34  year  old  group  seems  to 
represent  no  greater  share  of  news¬ 
papers'  circulation  problems  today  than 
they  did  in  1%2. 

If  any  group  is  to  be  singled  out.  it 
might  be  the  35  to  44  year  old  reader 
group,  who  should  have  been  the  biggest 
concern  for  newspapers  over  the  past 
10-15  years. 

These  are  some  of  the  findings  re¬ 
leased  by  Market  Opinion  Research  in  a 
presentation  at  a  seminar  in  New  York 
this  week  during  the  22nd  annual  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation. 

In  conclusion,  however.  MOR  points 
out  that  age  may  not  always  be  the  best 
way  to  pinpoint  cause  for  circulation  de¬ 
cline.  “Just  putting  in  a  weekend 
entertainment  section  alone,  to  draw 
young  readers  will  probably  not  help  a 
paper  significantly  increase  circulation." 
John  E.  Polich,  senior  media  analyst  for 
MOR  said.  "The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to 
put  out  the  best  product  possible  with 
appeal  for  all  ages." 

The  data  presented  in  this  area  was 
derived  from  a  large  sample  of  personal 
interview  studies  done  by  MOR  for  vari¬ 
ous  clients  between  1962  and  1973. 

The  figures  report  total  net  readership 
of  morning  and  evening  metro  dailies  and 
show  that  over  the  1 1  year  period,  news¬ 
paper  penetration  among  all  adults  drop¬ 
ped  eight  percentage  points.  Between  the 
ages  18  and  24  years,  penetration  drop¬ 
ped  only  four  points  and  among  the  25-34 
age  group  penetration  loss  was  no 
greater  than  the  mean  for  all  ages.  The 
biggest  loss  of  readership  came  among 
the  35-44  year  old  age  group  which 
showed  a  12%  penetration  decline. 

Other  portions  of  the  presentation 
pointed  out  the  difference  in  readership 
habits  between  "marginal”  and  "loyal" 
newspaper  readers  and  touched  on  read¬ 
er  commitment  to  newspapers  and  tv. 

In  an  attempt  to  define  who  the  margi¬ 
nal  readers  of  newspapers  are  compared 
to  the  more  loyal  readers.  MOR  con¬ 
ducted  1.000  personnal  interviews  in  a 
market  served  by  a  medium-sized  even¬ 
ing  newspaper. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  survey,  a  mar¬ 
ginal  reader  was  defined  as  someone 
who  reads  the  weekday  paper  sometime 
during  the  past  seven  days  but  did  not 
read  it  "yesterday."  The  more  loyal 
reader  or  the  “yesterday”  reader  was 
someone  who  said  they  had  read  the 
paper  yesterday. 

Marginal  readers  were  found  to  gener¬ 
ally  be  unmarried,  female,  under  35, 
white,  farm  related,  clerical  or  sales 
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age’ 

workers,  apartment  dwellers  and  new¬ 
comers  who  moved  to  their  present  ad¬ 
dress  within  the  past  12  months. 

Seventy  nine  per  cent  of  the  marginal 
readers  surveyed  were  married  com¬ 
pared  to  83%  of  the  loyal  readers.  Four¬ 
teen  per  cent  of  the  marginal  readers 
were  20-24  year  olds  while  only  6%  of  the 
loyal  readers  fell  into  that  age  group. 

Education,  the  survey  shows,  is  not 
the  best  predictor  of  growing  daily  news¬ 
paper  readership.  In  this  particular  mar¬ 
ket.  37%  of  marginal  readers  have  at 
least  some  college,  as  do  30%  of  the  loyal 
readers.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  marginal 
readers  have  their  paper  delivered  to 
their  home. 

Marginal  readers  were  asked  what 
would  get  them  to  read  the  daily  paper 
more  and  what  they  would  like  to  see 
added  to  an  expanded  Saturday  paper. 
Most  answered,  in  both  instances,  they 
would  like  to  see  more  sports  coverage, 
more  local  news,  more  ads  containing 
bargains,  more  women's  news  and  more 
entertainment. 

Using  data  from  another  evening 
newspaper  market  (circulation  1(X).(XX)) 
where  500  interviews  were  conducted,  it 
was  shown  that  marginal  readers  on  the 
whole  did  less  buying  as  a  result  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  any  medium  than  did  the 
loyal  readers. 

Of  those  who  did  make  media  assisted 
purchases  in  the  past  30  days,  most 
found  their  information  in  newspapers. 
Eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  loyal  readers 
who  said  advertising  led  to  a  purchase 
named  newspapers  as  their  source  of  the 
ad.  Even  among  marginal  readers.  8  of  10 
singled  out  their  source  of  motivation  as 
newspapers. 

Marginal  readers  favored  tv  more 
often  than  loyal  readers  for  appliances, 
furnishing  and  clothing.  But  for  pur¬ 
chases  of  cars  or  groceries,  marginal 
readers  depended  on  newspapers  as 
much  as  the  loyal  or  “yesterday"  read¬ 
ers. 

In  measurement  of  commitment,  to 
measure  the  intensity  and  exclusivity 
with  which  a  reader  or  viewer  attends  to 
a  medium,  MOR  conducted  a  statewide 
Michigan  sample  of  8(X)  telephone  inter¬ 
views.  In  that  survey.  63%  of  the  persons 
18  and  older  said  they  picked  up  a  daily 
newspaper  yesterday.  However,  only 
22%  said  they  read  the  paper  carefully. 

Broken  down  by  age,  11%  of  those 
between  18-24  read  the  paper  carefully, 
17%  between  25-34  years  of  age,  27% 
between  35-54  years  and  27%  of  those  55 
and  over  read  the  paper  carefully. 

Although  the  series  of  surveys  taken 
from  1962  through  1973  showed  that 
newspaper  penetration  has  declined 


most  among  those  over  35,  this  segment 
on  commitment  shows  those  people 
over  35  years  who  do  continue  reading 
the  paper  will  read  it  more  carefully. 

The  MOR  committment  measure  also 
showed  76%  of  Michigan  adults  turned 
on  the  television  "yesterday."  Half  as 
many  said  they  watched  a  program  of  at 
least  30  minutes  with  full  attention  and 
26%  said  they  were  doing  something  else 
while  they  “watched”  television. 

In  addition  to  Polich,  Fred  Currier, 
president  of  MOR  and  Richard  L.  Hare, 
formerly  in  charge  of  advertising  for 
Gannett  newspapers  and  now  a  consul¬ 
tant  to  MOR  and  president  of  Hare  As¬ 
sociates,  participated  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion. 

Compton  makes 
commercials  for  co-op 

A  new  competitor  for  newspaper 
co-op  ad  dollars  may  be  advertising 
agencies  if  what  is  happening  at  Comp¬ 
ton  Advertising  Inc.  in  New  York  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow. 

Fred  Lief,  vicepresident,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  department  for  Compton  disclosed 
at  an  Association  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ers  session  last  week  that  his  agency  was 
now  in  the  business  of  producing  televi¬ 
sion  and  radio  commercials  for  retailers 
to  place  on  local  stations  using  their 
co-op  allowance. 

Lief  said  his  department  was  creating 
"custom  tailored  retail  commercials”  for 
9  national  firms.  Half  of  the  firms.  Lief 
said,  are  not  regular  clients  of  Compton. 
He  said  his  office  produces  the  retail  com¬ 
mercials  for  about  $4,500.  He  said  his  de¬ 
partment  will  make  a  profit  for  the  first 
time  since  it  was  started  two  years  ago. 

At  the  meeting  where  the  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  reviewed  co-op  advertising. 
Lief  screened  commercials  that  were 
created  by  Compton  for  Sergeant’s  flea 
collar  and  Arrow  Construction  Co., 
makers  of  outdoor  storage  sheds.  Lief 
said  the  commercials  were  being  used  by 
several  top  department  and  grocery 
chains  on  a  co-op  basis. 

The  commercials  are  made  available  to 
the  retailer  with  his  store’s  logo  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  ad.  The  price  of 
the  product  is  prominently  featured  in 
the  commercials. 

Lief  said  manufacturers  see  co-op 
commercials  as  a  sales  promotional  tool 
in  that  their  availability  excites  retailers 
into  ordering  merchandise.  “The  place¬ 
ment  of  the  commercial  is  a  fringe 
benefit  for  the  national  advertiser.”  Lief 
said. 

He  said  co-op  clients  are  told  that  tv 
commercials  are  necessary  to  reach 
non-newspaper  readers  who  are  the 
store’s  non-customers.  Lief  said  he  did 
not  have  research  to  support  this  claim. 
“It  is  a  gut  feeling  we  have,"  he  told 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  after  the  meeting  was 
over. 
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The  new  Goss  Universal  Offset  unit.  Diagrams  on  right  side  of  drawing  show 
potential  color  combinations. 


CHICAGO  —  A  unique  three- 
color  printing  tmit  for  the  Commu¬ 
nity  press  has  been  introduced  by 
Goss.  Named  the  Universal  Offset 
unit,  it  is  intended  to  provide  out¬ 
standing  color  capability  for  Com¬ 
munity  presses,  with  minimum  loss 
of  page  capacity. 

The  Universal  unit  can  be  used  to 
print  from  one  to  three  colors  on  one 
side  of  a  web,  or  to  print  one  color  on 
one  side  and  two  colors  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  side.  It  can  be  added  to  existing 
presses  or  included  in  new  ones. 

Installed  in  conjunction  with 
standard  and  stacked  units,  the 
Universal  unit  offers  versatile  use  of 
spot,  three-color  and  four-color  pro¬ 
cess,  greatly  enhancing  the 
capabilities  of  the  press  for  news¬ 
paper  or  commercial  color  work. 

The  unit  includes  three  printing 
couples  surrounding  a  central  im¬ 
pression  cylinder.  The  impression 
cylinder  has  an  unusual  feature  in 
that  it  carries  an  offset  blanket.  In 
addition  to  printing  by  offset  from 
the  conventional  blanket  cylinders, 
a  double  offset  impression  can  be 
printed  from  the  impression  cylin¬ 
der  blanket.  This  approach  greatly 
increases  the  versatility  of  the  unit. 
No  driveline  or  cylinder  position 
changes  are  required  for  changing 
the  operation  of  the  Universal  unit. 


The  Goss  Community  press. 


Goss  makes  largest 
Community  press 
sale  ever 

CHICAGO  —  The  largest  Goss 
Community  offset  press  order  on  rec¬ 
ord  was  announced  recently  by  Goss 
officials.  The 
man  responsible: 

Cy  Frank,  man¬ 
ager,  single  width 
press  sales. 

The  order  — 
from  Flashes 
Publications  in 
Allegan,  Mich.: 

12  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  units,  Cy  Frank 
including  two  stacked  units  and  two 
S/C  folders. 

Ron  Clair,  owner  of  Flashes  Pub¬ 
lications,  said  the  order  totaled 
approximately  $350,000.  His  firm 
presently  has  an  eight-unit,  two¬ 
folder  Goss  Suburban  press  on  which 
it  prints  weekly  newspapers,  shop¬ 
pers  and  flyers. 


Free:  Goss  study 
on  waste  reduction 

CHICAGO  —  In  an  effort  to  help 
reduce  waste  costs  at  offset  press 
plants,  Goss  has  announced  availa¬ 
bility  of  its  Waste  Reduction  Study. 

The  year-long  study,  recently 
completed  by  Goss  engineers,  offers 
convincing  evidence  that  low  waste 
levels  can  be  achieved  even  at  large 
multi-press  dailies. 

For  your  fi-ee  copy  of  the  study, 
write  on  your  letterhead  to:  Graphic 
Systems  Group,  Rockwell  Interna¬ 
tional,  Dept.  726, 3100  South  Central 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 

Rockwell  International 


where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Adams  quits  Time 
for  new  job  at  AP 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

The  status  of  news  photography 
moved  up  a  significant  notch  this  week 
with  a  surprise  announcement  from 
Pulitzer  Prize  photographer  Eddie 
Adams. 

November  1,  he  will  return  to  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  from  Time  magazine  and 
will  have  the  title  of  special  correspon¬ 
dent.  This  is  the  first  time  the  wire  ser¬ 
vice  has  assigned  a  special  correspon¬ 
dent  title  to  a  photographer. 

Adams  has  been  a  contract  photog¬ 
rapher  for  Time  since  he  left  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  the  Winter  of  1972. 

The  announcement,  considered  some¬ 
thing  of  a  bombshell,  came  during 
Adams’  appearance  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  seminar  in  New  York  City  October 
18  at  the  Harkness  Theater.  The  seminar 
attended  by  450  area  photographers  was 
the  first  stop  on  the  NPPA  week-long 
Flying  Short  Course. 

.^dams,  1975  Magazine  Photographer 
of  the  Year  and  a  Pultizer  winner  in  1%9, 
traced  his  career  from  1951  out  of  New 
Kensington.  Pennsylvania  into  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  a  short  stay  at  theBr/r- 
tle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News  be¬ 
fore  moving  to  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
for  three  and  one-half  years,  then  to  the 
AP  for  10  years. 

His  departure  from  there  he  described 
as  out  of  boredom,  and  he  didn't  want  to 
take  pictures  anymore.  It  was  a  good  job. 
Adams  said,  and  paid  $20,000.  But  he 
took  a  chance  and  went  to  Time  for  a 
$5,000  guarantee.  One  year  he  made 
$80,000  at  Time  and  is  going  back  to  the 
AP  at  less  money.  He  has  been  “forget¬ 
ting  how  to  think,"  listening  to  what  the 
art  director  and  picture  editor  want.  and. 
added  Adams  as  reasons  for  the  change, 
was  pained  to  admit  that  at  one  point 
found  himself  copying  a  Norman 
Rockwell  painting. 

Adams  told  his  peers.  “1  believe  you 
have  to  take  a  chance.]'  You  can  be  who 
you  want  to  be.  he  declared,  but  it  re¬ 
quires  sweat,  tears,  hard  work. 

Describing  himself  as  having  been  shot 
at  more  than  any  photographer  in  the  au¬ 
dience.  Adams  told  background  stories 
about  some  of  his  top  news  photographs 
with  emphasis  on  how  to  handle  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

“Photographers  are  taking  pictures 
we’ve  seen  before  and  have  become  de¬ 
corators  rather  than  communicators." 
Sandra  Eisert  told  the  New  York  seminar. 
The  White  House  picture  editor  con¬ 
tends  that  photographers  have  not  been 
thinking  editorially. 


Eisert  said  that  some  of  her  opinions 
come  from  looking  at  tear  sheets  and 
photo  clips  entered  from  across  the 
country  in  the  monthly  clip  contest  proj¬ 
ect  of  NPPA. 

“It’s  time  to  fight  for  content."  she 
declared.  "...  where  photography  is 
going  all  depends  on  ideas  .  .  .  and  ideas 
are  difficult  things  to  have." 

Same  old  formula 

Eisert  said  the  tear  sheets  evidence  a 
mental  distance  between  photographers 
and  people  who  are  dealt  with  as 
“things"  in  funny  costumes,  making 
funny  faces,  and  the  bulk  of  photo 
coverage  is  the  same  old  formula  fires, 
auto  accidents  and  sports. 

For  this  state  of  photojournalism,  she 
puts  some  blame  on  assignments  slips 
usually  made  out  by  “inside  people" 
who  “assign  what  they  assigned  last 
year.” 

The  primary  need  is  for  good  single 
pictures,  Eisert  told  the  phographers  as 
she  said  they  could  move  from  being 
“photographic  factory  workers”  through 
ideas,  research,  knowing  their  publica¬ 
tions’  needs,  production  restrictions  and 
production  potentials. 

She  told  the  photographers  to  learn  to 
write  “at  least  passibly”  and  learn 
techniques  of  layout. 

“Pictures  represent  power."  mod¬ 
erator  John  Morris,  former  manager  of 
New  York  Times  Newspictures,  said  dur¬ 
ing  his  keynote  address.  “Image  is  im¬ 
portant,  whether  it  be  of  the  candidate 
who  is  running  for  office  or  the  suspect 
who  is  charged  at  a  police  station.  Is  our 
portrayal  really  fair?  Do  we  tend  to 
over-glamorize,  in  the  first  instance  or  to 
criminalize,  in  the  second?” 

Morris  said  that  a  loaded  question  is 
the  role  of  photographers  as  taste- 
makers.  “Perhaps  you  say  that  we  are 
taste  reflectors  rather  than  taste-makers. 
But  certainly  we.  as  image  makers,  bear 
an  important  responsibility  for  the  way 
the  nation  sees  itself.  Does  our  image 
present  a  true  or  distorted  picture?" 

Pipe  line  p.r. 

“Bitter-sweet  memories"  of  efforts  to 
report  on  the  Trans-Alaska  pipe  line  for 
the  next  issue  of  the  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  were  detailed  by  Steve  Raymer, 
1976  Magazine  Photographer  of  the 
Year.  He  related  a  public  relations  of¬ 
ficer's  orders  that  all  newspeople  were 
“escorted"  on  one-day  press  tours  with 
no  “trespassing"  allowed — and  that 
one  executive  said  that  anyone  should  be 
able  to  report  “all  there  is  to  tell  w  ith  our 


tours  and  press  releases." 

With  that  kind  of  operation,  the 
“watchdogs  in  Alaska  are  few  and  far 
between,"  Raymer  observed.  To  get  the 
story,  Raymer  and  colleague  Bryan 
Hodgson  signed  on  as  relief  truck  drivers, 
circumvented  via  helicopter  an  early 
check  point,  and  carried  limited  equip¬ 
ment. 

In  documentary  photography,  what  is 
overlooked  is  the  personality  of  the 
cameraman.  Steve  Sabol,  vicepresident 
of  National  Football  League  Films,  said. 
The  job  is  to  establish  rapport  so  subjects 
act  naturally  but  he  sees  “kids  out  of  film 
school  behave  with  constipated  inten¬ 
sity"  about  techniques,  neglecting  the 
subject  and  content. 

Filling  in  for  Mary  Ellen  Mark.  Mag¬ 
num  Associate  detained  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  on  the  New  York  stop  was  the 
Rev.  Don  Doll,  S.J..  Creighton  Univer¬ 
sity.  Omaha,  discussing  his  pictures  of 
the  Rosebud  Sioux  at  Spring  Creek. 
Father  Doll  emphasized  he  always  asked 
permission  to  photograph  the  Indians  in 
his  return  visit  to  the  village  where  he 
once  taught  and  that  he  was  always  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  dignity  of  the  people  as 
they  sat  for  family  group  portraits. 

Joining  the  faculty  from  Germany  in  its 
schedule  from  New  York  to  Chicago, 
Kansas  City.  Phoenix,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  was  Dieter  Steiner,  picture  editor 
of  Stern  Magazine.  Steiner  said  the 
weekly  Stern  does  well  because  “we  in¬ 
form;  we  entertain,"  and  the  magazine  is 
editorially  independent  and  the  staff  en¬ 
joys  professional  freedom. 

He  noted  that  traditionally  German 
publications  make  a  distinction  between 
the  role  of  information  and  entertain¬ 
ment.  Stem  will  introduce  a  monthly 
magazine.  “GEO",  shortly  with  100.000 
circulation  and  a  maximum  of  28  adver¬ 
tisers. 

Jerry  Gay,  Seattle  Times  director  of 
photography  and  a  1975  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner,  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  as  a 
president  of  NPPA.  He  called  for  im¬ 
proved  print  quality  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
tent  improvement,  which  was  frequently 
cited  during  the  day.  He  suggested  a  look 
at  the  plant — improvements  in  the  envi¬ 
ronment  such  as  a  lounge  area  with 
newspapers  and  magazines  where  report¬ 
ers  and  photographers  can  talk  together. 

Larry  Hatteberg.  KAKE-tv,  Wichita 
(1974  Newsfilm  Cameraman  of  the  Year) 
emphasized  sensitivity  of  people  where 
cameras  are  involved,  particularly  in 
small  towns.  “You  have  to  play  your 
cards  right  to  get  the  story." 

Hatteberg  climaxed  his  film  presenta¬ 
tion  with  a  demonstration  of  his  equip¬ 
ment  bag — a  horse  feed  bag,  cost  $7, 
from  which  he  extracted  an  endless  as¬ 
sortment  of  tape  recorder,  filters,  cables, 
spare  film,  battery,  and  more.  Someone 
from  the  audience  immediately  called 
out.  “Where  can  1  get  a  feed  bag  in  New 
York?” 
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Editors  ask  for  more 
data  in  earnings  news 


Business  editors  of  metropolitan  daily 
newspapers,  wire  services  and  financial 
news  services  say  that  business  should 
expand  the  information  provided  in  the 
corporate  earnings  news  release  as  one 
means  of  improving  public  understand¬ 
ing  of  business,  according  to  a  recent 
survey. 

Specifically,  a  majority  of  the  editors 
suggested  that  earnings  releases  include 
on  a  regular  basis: 

— profit  as  a  percent  of  sales; 

— profit  as  a  percent  of  stockholders' 
equity; 

— capital  spending  compared  to  earn¬ 
ings; 

— management  discussion  and  analysis 
by  line  of  business; 

— projections  on  the  next  quarter  or 
half;  and 

— financial  comparisons  between  con¬ 
secutive  quarters. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove,  Inc.,  a 
Pittsburgh-based  advertising  and  public 
relations  firm.  KM&G  queried  by  ques¬ 
tionnaire  21 1  editors,  as  well  as  the  cor¬ 
porate  public  relations  directors  of  For¬ 
tune  list  of  America’s  largest  manufac¬ 


turers.  Some  24%  of  the  editors  and  20% 
of  the  public  relations  directors  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  survey. 

A  majority  of  public  relations  directors 
generally  echoed  the  editors’  comments, 
but  disagreed  on  including  projections  or 
financial  comfiarisons  between  consecu¬ 
tive  quarters. 

Most  public  relations  directors  also  fa¬ 
vored  including  in  the  release  tax  infor¬ 
mation  and  profit  as  a  percentage  of  as¬ 
sets. 

Less  than  half  of  both  groups  said  that 
reporting  on  environmental  spending 
compared  to  earnings  was  necessary. 

Both  groups  suggested  that  companies 
publish  more  complete  financial  tables 
with  the  earnings  release.  Such  tables 
would  include  net  sales,  tax  on  income, 
capital  spending,  retained  earnings,  di¬ 
vidends  and  number  of  shares  outstand¬ 
ing. 

Less  than  one-fourth  of  both  groups 
favored  limited  tables  that  include  only 
sales,  earnings  and  earnings  per  share. 

Less  than  50%  of  both  editors  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officials  said  that  financial 
tables  by  line  of  business  or  production 
and  sales  figures  particular  to  the  type  of 


business  were  necessary. 

When  questioned  about  the  usefulness 
of  financial  publications  regularly  dis¬ 
seminated  by  companies  to  the  business 
press,  more  than  W  percent  of  both  the 
business  media  and  corporate  public  re¬ 
lations  executives  agreed  that  the  annual 
report  is  valuable. 

Both  groups  also  considered  the  proxy 
statement,  form  lO-K,  form  lO-Q  and  the 
quarterly  reports  of  value. 

Slightly  over  half  of  the  corporate 
executives  and  less  than  half  of  the 
editors  said  that  financial  fact  books  are 
useful. 

Copies  of  the  study  are  available  by 
writing  to  Gerald  J.  Voros,  Senior  vice- 
president,  Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove, 
Inc.,  Four  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15222. 

Enid  combines 

Morning  and  afternoon  newspapers  in 
Enid,  Okla. — the  Eagle  and  the  News — 
are  being  combined  as  the  Enid  News  & 
Eagle  on  Saturdays.  John  Taylor  and 
Milton  Garber,  co-publishers,  stated  in 
the  announcement  that  at  least  40  pages 
would  be  published  on  Saturday  and  that 
Northwest  Oklahoma  World-NOW,  a 
16-page  tabloid  with  news  of  activities  in 
the  northwest  area  of  the  state,  would  be 
included  in  the  end-of-the-week  paper. 


For  the  latest  news  on  no-£iult, 
turn  to  State  Farm. 


The  best  way  to  keep  up  with  the 
no-fault  auto  insurance  issue  is 
with  State  Farm’s  No-Fault  Press 
Reference  Manual.  It’s  become  the 
standard  reference  work  on  no-fault 
over  the  last  three  years.  The  manual 
is  a  loose-leaf  book  with  more  than 
300  pages  and  it’s  updated  on  a 
continuous  basis.  It  has  a  section  on 
every  no-fault  law  in  the  United  States. 

If  you’re  on  the  mailing  list  for 
the  no-fault  manual,  you  also  get  our 
one-page  interim  newsletter  Advisory. 
In  addition,  you’ll  receive  all  of  our 
Insurance  Backgrounders.  For  this 
free  service,  call  us  at  309-662-2625 
or  write  to; 

Robert  Sasser 

Public  Relations  Department 

State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 

One  State  Farm  Plaza  /■ 


Bloomington,  IL  61701 
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Editor,  reporter,  and  agency  exec  win  awards 


Marjorie  Paxson,  one  of  the  1976 
Headliner  Award  Winners  at  the  national 
meeting  attended  by  400  members  of 
Women  In  Communications  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  October  7-10,  says: 

“Good  things  are  happening  to  wo¬ 
men. 

“And  the  thing  I  see  happening  which 
pleases  me  most  is  that  more  and  more 
women  are  helping  other  women.  And 
that  more  and  more  men  are  supporting 
women  in  their  efforts  to  become  equal 
partners  in  our  society.” 

Paxson  told  about  how  she  had  gotten 
the  job  to  edit  the  Tribune,  a  tabloid  dur¬ 
ing  the  United  Nations  World  Confer¬ 
ence  for  International  Women’s  Year  in 
Mexico  City  last  year. 
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Headliner 
Award 
Winners, 

left  to  right: 

Marjorie  Paxson 
Barbara  Reynolds 
Joan  Lipton 

The  past  18  months  for  her,  she  said, 
“have  been  unbelievable. 

“I’m  still  not  back  to  earth.  First  came 
the  newspaper  editing  job  in  Mexico 
City.  Then  back  to  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  metro  desk.  Then  three  months  in 
Washington,  D.C.  this  spring  as  director 
of  public  information  for  the  U.S.  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Observance  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Women’s  Year.  Next,  becoming 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Idaho 
Statesman  in  Boise  in  late  July.  And 
now — a  National  Headliner. 

“The  fact  that  all  this  has  happened  to 
me  so  quickly  has  convinced  me  of  one 
thing — the  women’s  movement  is  alive 
and  well  and  is  here  to  stay.  Attitudes 
have  changed.  Women  are  making  prog¬ 
ress.” 

The  other  two  Headliners  honored 
were  Barbara  Reynolds,  reporter  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  now  studying  at  Har¬ 
vard  University  on  a  Nieman  Fellow¬ 
ship,  and  Joan  Lipton,  a  vicepresident  of 
McCann-Erickson  advertising  agency  in 
New  York. 

Reynolds,  author  of  the  1975  bestseller 
“Jesse  Jackson:  The  Man,  the  Move¬ 
ment,  the  Myth”  and  a  commentator  on 
“Matters  of  Opinion,”  a  CBS  radio  net¬ 
work  program,  said  in  her  acceptance 
speech  that  ten  years  ago  when  she  told 
her  family  she  was  going  to  be  a  jour¬ 
nalist,  they  asked,  “What  for?”  Today 
they  know  what  for,  she  said. 

“As  a  dagger  which  shears  away  the 
layers  of  treachery  and  corruption  from 
the  top,  the  press  deserves  its  gold  star.” 

“But  when  1  raise  the  question  of  what 
is  going  on  at  the  bottom,  I  wonder 
whether  the  press  deserves  a  black  mark, 
also.  I  must  wonder  whether  greatness  is 
measured  not  only  by  power,  but  also  by 
humanism.”  She  said,  for  example,  that 
“black  children  have  been  graduating 
from  inferior  schools  for  years,”  but 
“who  said  anything?” 

Reynolds  compared  the  press  to  a 
donut.  “In  the  area  of  substantive  social 
change,  too  often  instead  of  the  dough — 
the  poor  get  the  hole. 

“There  is  another  hole  in  this  beloved 
institution  if  there  are  informal  rules  say¬ 
ing  that  blacks  or  women  can  cross  the 
employment  doors  but  can’t  move  very 
far  once  they  get  in. 

“How  many  blacks  do  you  know  who 
are  political  reporters,  investigative  re¬ 
porters,  financial  writers,  science  writ¬ 


ers,  foreign  correspondents,  bureau 
chiefs,  city  editors?  Who  said  blacks 
have  only  the  aspirations  and  abilities  to 
be  general  assignment  reporters  and  not 
much  more?  I  must  challenge  that  infor¬ 
mal  rule.” 

Joan  Lipton  said:  “No  reputable  ad¬ 
vertiser  sets  out  to  mislead  the  con¬ 
sumer.”  She  said  “today’s  advertiser 
has  learned  that  a  paper’s  independence 
in  news  coverage  carries  over  to  public 
attitudes  about  the  advertising  that  paper 
carries.”  She  shares  the  “worry  that 
local  advertisers  may  try  to  bend  the 
editorial  policy  of  a  paper  by  withholding 
advertising  dollars.” 

Lipton  gave  what  she  called  a  “glaring 
example.”  Crested  Butte,  Colo.,  has 
always  had  a  ski  resort.  And  the  Crested 
Butte  Chronicle  supported  it.  “But  when 
a  powerful  group  announced  plans  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  resort — the  Chronicle  asked  a 
simple  responsible  editorial  question:  Is 
this  in  the  public  interest.  The  editor — 
Myles  Arber — was  neither  for  nor 
against  the  public  interest. 

“Apparently  the  local  advertisers 
didn’t  want  to  know.  They’ve  been 
boycotting  the  paper  ever  since.” 

She  said  that  when  an  advertiser 
threatens  the  First  Amendment,  “all  of 
us  are  threatened.  And  1,  as  an  adver¬ 
tiser,  feel  threatened.  Because  unfair¬ 
ness  and  bully  tactics,  anywhere,  can 
give  our  whole  communications  industry 
a  black  eye.” 

• 

Learning  disability 
teachers  attend  NIE 

A  special  Newspaper  in  Education 
course  for  teachers  of  students  with 
learning  disabilities  was  one  of  three  NIE 
workshops  offered  through  the  Charlotte 
Observer  and  the  Charlotte  News  in 
1976. 

The  learning  disabilities  course  was 
backed  by  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
school  system  which  offered  three  hours 
of  certificate  renewal  credit  to  teachers 
completing  the  semester  course. 

A  local  public  school  curriculum  coor¬ 
dinator,  Ann  Wilson,  NIE  instructor, 
conducted  the  course.  It  was  the  first 
NIE  course  sponsored  by  the  Observer 
and  the  News  which  was  designed  for 
teachers  in  a  specialized  field. 


Deadline  extended 

November  15,  1976  is  the  new  deadline 
for  international  security  and  arms  con¬ 
trol  fellowship  applications,  underwrit¬ 
ten  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  that  will  be 
awarded  to  qualified  journalists  (E&P, 
October  2). 
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AN  PA,  NAB  boards  okay 
circulation  programs 


The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
and  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  will  undertake  a  joint  pro¬ 
gram  to  increase  circulation  of  daily 
newspapers. 

The  joint  program,  which  will  involve 
all  newspaper  business  groups,  was  ap¬ 
proved  at  separate  meetings  of  the 
ANPA  board  of  directors  in  Ottawa. 
Canada  and  the  NAB’s  board,  which  met 
in  Sun  Valley,  Idaho. 


mechanism  and  will  concentrate  on  en¬ 
hanced  programs  in  academic  news  re¬ 
search,  personnel  training  and  News- 
paper-in-Education . 

The  NAB  will  work  in  the  market  re¬ 
search,  promotion  and  training-material 
development  areas. 

The  ANPA  said  many  details  remain 
to  be  worked  out  in  more  meetings  of 
newspaper  association  officials. 


First  pledge  filled 

The  first  of  five  annual  $5,000  con¬ 
tributions  promised  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Foundation  by 
the  E)onald  W.  Reynolds  Foundation, 
Inc.,  has  been  given. 

The  ANPA  Foundation  has  three  ob¬ 
jectives:  a)  To  develop  informed  and  in¬ 
telligent  newspaper  readers;  b)  To  de¬ 
velop  and  strengthen  public  understand¬ 
ing  of  a  free  press:  c)  To  advance  the 
professionalism  of  the  press. 

The  Reynolds  foundation  was  estab¬ 
lished  22  years  ago  by  Reynolds  and 
yearly  gives  to  charitable,  religious,  edu¬ 
cational  and  other  non-profit  programs. 


The  ANPA  said  its  portion  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  within  “our  normal  budget 


Two  lead  stories 
result  in  action 

The  two  lead  stories  that  appeared  in 
the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post  on  Oc¬ 
tober  1  concerned  swift  governmental 
reaction  to  disclosures  the  paper  pub¬ 
lished  the  day  before. 

Camden  County  announced  that  it  had 
changed  its  policy  on  buying  meat — 
hours  after  the  Courier-Post  disclosed 
that  the  county  was  awarding  contracts 
to  the  highest,  instead  of  lowest,  bidder. 
The  paper  reported  the  previous  day  that 
meat  for  county  institutions  was  being 
purchased,  on  alternate  weeks,  from  two 
Camden  City  political  leaders.  Savings  to 
taxpayers  because  of  the  stories  amount 
to  more  than  $18,500  a  year. 

The  second  story  involved  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  Jacqueline  A.  Lampert  from 
consideration  as  manager  of  Cherry  Hill, 
a  community  of  80.000.  Mrs.  Lampert 
had  been  endorsed  by  the  township 
council  for  the  $28,000-a-year  post.  The 
resignation  followed  reports  in  the 
Courier-Post  that  Lampert  did  not 
graduate  from  a  high  school  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Lampert  was  hired  by  the  township 
in  another  capacity  in  1970.  Her  applica¬ 
tion  stated  she  graduated  from  South 
Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls  in 
June,  1943. 

The  meat  investigation — developed  by 
Carl  A.  Winter — grew  out  of  an  anonym¬ 
ous  tip  to  the  Courier-Post  enterprise 
desk.  The  newspaper  established  an  en¬ 
terprise  program  in  May — deploying 
beat,  general  assignment  and  investiga¬ 
tive  reporters  to  selected  projects. 

Under  the  direction  of  Winter,  “task 
forces”  has  generated  a  string  of  series 
ranging  from  apartment  sprawl  in  subur¬ 
bia  to  a  six-part  series  on  death.  A  major 
investigative  takeout  is  upcoming  on 
abuses  in  housing  programs  for  the  poor. 

John  Fuchs,  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  who  also  covers  Cherry  Hill,  de¬ 
veloped  the  story  about  Lampert’s 
academic  credentials. 


For 

200  years 
the  American 
newspaper 
industry  has 
searched 
fora 

high-quality, 

economical 

plate... 


The  search  is  over. 


Weeklies,  semi-weeklies,  or  big  city 
dailies,  Hydrographic  offset  and  Di- 
Litho  plates  keep  the  presses  run¬ 
ning,  trouble  free  and  unsurpassed  in 
quality  for  the  wipe-on  industry. 

The  Dyna-Kote  brush  grain  wipe-on 
plates  consistently  deliver  quality  dot 
formations  for  all  size  of  publishers. 
DSH  Anodized  plates  are  especially 
for  long  run  newspapers. 


Our  plates  are  trouble  free  as  quality 
control  can  make  them.  If  technical 
assistance  is  required  or  desired,  a 
toll  free  'phone  call  to  our  highly 
trained  personnel  will  get  your 
presses  rolling  again  fast. 

Orders  received  by  2  PM  are  gener¬ 
ally  shipped  the  same  day.  We  stock 
all  standard  size  newspaper  plates. 


HTUtOCBAPHn; 

2202  Union  Bower  Road 
Irving  (Dallas)  Texas  75060 

800-527-4625 
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Stan  Roberts,  managing  editor  of  the 
Orlando  Sentinel  Star — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Florida  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  with  Steve  Pappas,  managing 
editor  of  the  Daytona  Beach  News- 
Journal,  named  vicepresident. 

*  *  * 

Alfred  J.  Abbott,  editor  of  the  Gard¬ 
ner  (Mass.)  News  for  30  years — to  retire 
December  13.  He  joined  the  paper  full¬ 
time  in  1930  and  handled  news  and  sports 
assignments  before  being  named  editor. 

:4c  *  9|c 

Dr.  Douglas  C.  Harris — named  direc¬ 
tor  of  personnel  for  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers.  Inc. 

Harris,  who  has  been  director  of  per¬ 
sonnel  development,  will  assume  day- 
to-day  responsibility  for  all  corporate 
level  personnel  matters.  He  Joined 
Knight-Ridder  in  1972.  Before  that  he 
was  director  of  college  and  special  re¬ 
cruiting  for  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  and 
Company. 

*  *  * 

Three  new  editors  have  joined  the  Dal¬ 
las  Times  Herald:  Larry  Tarleton,  for¬ 
merly  executive  sports  editor  at  the 
Charlotte  Observer — named  executive 
sports  editor. 

Mike  Carlton,  formerly  features 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and 
manager  of  the  Bermuda  News 
Bureau — named  editor  of  the  Sunday 
Perspective  section  which  features  in- 
depth  stories,  books  and  travel. 

Sue  Smith,  assistant  Tempo  editor  at 
the  Chicago  Tribune — named  features 
editor  with  responsibilities  for  the  Liv¬ 
ing,  entertainment,  television,  features 
and  comics  sections. 


Edward  H.  Fawsett,  33-year  veteran 
at  the  Washington  Star — elected  trea¬ 
surer  of  the  newspaper,  succeeding  John 
P.  Brown,  who  moved  to  vicepresident/ 
finance  and  treasurer  of  the  Bergen 
(N.J.)  Record.  Jack  Angel — appointed 
Star  controller. 

Fawsett  began  his  career  at  the  Star  as 
assistant  to  the  controller.  He  was  foun¬ 
der  and  vicepresident  of  Tal-Star  Com¬ 
puter  Systems,  Inc.  from  1%9,  until  the 
sale  of  Tal-Star  in  1974.  He  is  former 
secretary  and  director  of  the  Washington 
Star  Syndicate.  Angel  joined  the  Star  in 
1975  as  assistant  controller  and  was 
named  director  of  accounting  in  Julv. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Jay  Bushinsky,  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  in  Israel  for  the 
last  10  years — appointed  special  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  Middle  East.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  based  in  and  report  primarily 
from  Tel  Aviv,  but  his  beat  has  been 
extended  to  include  the  entire  eastern 
Mediterranean  area.  Bushinsky  writes 
also  for  client  newspapers  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News/Sun-Times  Wire  Service. 

Bushinsky.  who  has  covered  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Eastern  diplomatic  and  military  story 
from  Israel  since  1967,  is  past  president 
and  present  secretary  of  the  Foreign 

Correspondents  Association  in  Israel. 

*  *  * 

Clyde  M.  Reed,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Parsons  (Kan.)  Sun — confirmed 
by  the  U.S.  Senate  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  The  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting.  Reed  was  nominated  by 
President  Ford  and  will  serve  a  six-year 
term  on  the  15-member  board.  He  is  a 
former  chairman  of  the  Kansas  State 
Board  of  Regents  and  a  former  chairman 
of  the  Canadian  River  Commission. 


WINNERS  in  the  9th  annual  Awards  for  Excellence  program  sponsored  by  John 
Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  were  honored  recently  for  their  business  and 
financial  reporting.  From  left  (front  row)  are:  Edwin  Matz,  president  of  John 
Hancock,  John  Cranfill  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Jane  Bryant  Quinn  of  the 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group,  Carol  J.  Loomis  of  Fortune  and  W.  Edward 
Boughton,  John  Hancock  senior  vicepresident  of  public  relations.  In  the  rear, 
(from  left)  are:  William  McWhirter  of  Time,  Earl  Golz  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  Barrie  Hartman,  who  accepted  the  award  on  behalf  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard,  and  Stephen  D.  Solomon  and  Willard  S. 

Randall  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


Newspeople 

Ex-reporter  to  veep 
for  Eugene  McCarthy 

In  Oklahoma  Eugene  McCarthy,  inde¬ 
pendent  candidate,  will  have  Mrs.  Sha¬ 
ron  Stone  Kilpatrick,  as  vicepresident 
running  companion. 

Mrs.  Stone,  37,  formerly  was  a  repor-  ( 

ter  on  the  old  Washington  Daily  News 
which  was  published  by  Scripps- 
Howard. 

The  ballot  will  give  McCarthy  a  differ¬ 
ent  running  mate  in  each  state. 

Mrs.  Kilpatrick’s  father  was  the  late 
Walker  Stone.  Scripps-Howard  execu¬ 
tive,  and  her  father-in-law  is  James  J. 

Kilpatrick,  syndicated  columnist.  Stone 
was  from  Okemah,  Okla. 

VP-Finance  named 

Joseph  P.  Butler,  Jr.  has  been  named 
vicepresident-finance  of  the  Florida  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  Butler,  32,  joins  the 
company  after  six  years  with  Arthur 
Young  &  Company.  He  succeeds  James 
L.  Smith  who  died  July  12  after  38  years 
with  the  Florida  Publishing  Company. 

• 

Financial  officer 

John  P.  Brown,  previously  ten  years 
as  chief  financial  officer  of  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  has  joined  the 
Bergen  (N.J.)  Evening  Record  Corp.  as 
corporate  vicepresident/finance.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Leonard  Miraglia,  who  resigned. 

• 

Baseball  broadcaster 

Ross  Porter,  Jr.,  whose  father  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Shawnee  (Okla.)  News-Star, 
has  resigned  as  sports  director  of  KNBC, 

Los  Angeles,  in  order  to  join  the  Los 
Angeles  Dodgers  broadcasting  team. 

• 

Cartoonist  appointed 
graphic  director 

Richard  Yeend  has  been  named 
graphics  arts  director  of  the  Boston 
Herald  American. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Herald  staff,  he 
was  art  director  at  Ogilvy,  Benson  & 

Mather  in  London,  and  has  been  a  car¬ 
toonist  with  the  London  Sunday  Times, 
Manchester  Guardian,  Muenchener 
Mercur  and  Abendzeitung,  Munich.  For 
the  past  year  he  has  been  designing  the 
new  column  format  for  the  Herald 
American.  His  position  includes  both 
advertising  and  editorial  art  depart¬ 
ments. 
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in  the  news 

Mrs.  Chambers 
backed  Carter 

It  was  disclosed  this  past  week  that  the 
largest  personal  contributor  to  Jimmy 
Carter  in  his  1970  gubernatorial  campaign 
was  Atlanta  Newspapers’  board  chair¬ 
man  Anne  Cox  Chambers.  She  gave 
$26,500  in  seven  contributions  between 
October  9,  1969,  and  September  1970. 

“I  contributed  to  Jimmy  personally. 

It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  newspapers. 
The  editors  of  both  newspapers  were  en¬ 
titled  to  their  own  views.  That  was  their 
prerogative,”  Mrs.  Chambers  said  in  a 
comment  in  her  newspapers. 

She  said  some  persons  unfamiliar  with 
newspaper  operations  might  be  confused 
at  the  differing  opinions  within  the  organ¬ 
ization,  but  that  the  editors  of  the  two 
papers  knew  clearly  that  she  supported 
Carter.  “Any  strong  editor  has  to  be  in¬ 
dependent,”  she  said. 

“I’ve  been  supporting  him  (Carter)  for 
10  years,”  said  Mrs.  Chambers. 

Only  one  of  the  newspapers  she  heads 
— the  Atlanta  Journal — endorsed  Carter 
in  the  general  election  against  Republican 
Hal  Suit.  The  Atlanta  Constitution  en¬ 
dorsed  no  one  in  the  general  election. 
And  interestingly,  both  papers  endorsed 
former  Gov.  Carl  Sanders  over  Carter  in 
the  Democratic  primary. 

Production  manager 

Richard  E.  Byrd  has  been  appointed 
production  manager  of  Times-World 
Corp.,  Roanoke,  Va.,  succeeding 
George  H.  Hill  Jr.  Hill  has  accepted  a 
position  as  sales  engineer  with  Hendrix 
Electronics  Inc.,  headquartered  at  Man¬ 
chester,  N.Y.  Byrd  has  been  assistant 
production  manager  for  the  past  two 
years.  Ned  M.  Lazenby,  production  as¬ 
sistant  for  platemaking  and  color,  was 
promoted  to  assistant  production  man¬ 
ager.  Danny  J.  Collins,  who  has  been 
assistant  to  the  production  manager  for 
the  past  two  years,  was  promoted  to 
production  systems  director.  Fred  L. 
Tanner,  night  production  coordinator, 
was  promoted  to  composing  room 
superintendent.  ^ 

Ken  Cox  to  chairman 
of  ad  review  board 

Kenneth  A.  Cox,  a  former  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  has  been  named  chairman 
of  the  National  Advertising  Review 
Board  (NARB).  Richard  C.  Christian, 
president  of  the  National  Advertising 
Review  Council,  Inc.  (NARC),  parent 
body  of  NARB,  said  Cox  would  succeed 
James  Parton,  now  Assistant  Librarian 
of  Congress,  as  chairman  of  the  NARB. 
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Two  new  assistant  professors  in  the 
journalism  department  faculty  at  Ball 
State  University.  Muncie,  Indiana  are 
Dr.  Henry  Milam  and  David  Knott. 
Knott  will  also  be  coordinator  of  The 
Daily  News  operation. 

♦  *  * 

Richard  G.  Lundgren,  director  of 
sales,  promotion  and  public  service  for 
the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Newspapers,  Inc. — 
retiring  after  nearly  43  years  with  the 
organization.  Except  for  U.S.  Navy  duty 
during  World  War  II,  Lundgren  served  in 
advertising  and  promotion  capacities 
during  his  career  with  the  newspapers. 

:f;  9|c  »|c 

Henry  C.  Bird,  advertising  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal  Times 
for  two  years — named  general  manager, 
replacing  Wayne  Schile,  who  moved  to 
publisher  of  the  Kansas  City  Kansan. 
Bird,  a  native  of  Dublin,  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1968.  His  early  news¬ 
paper  experience  includes  two  summers 
with  the  Irish  Times  while  attending 
school  in  Dublin  and  a  summer  in  the 
classified  advertising  department  of  the 
London  Times. 

♦  *  ♦ 

R.  A.  Green — appointed  director  of 
marketing  for  the  London  (Ont.)  Free 
Press.  He  will  be  responsible  for  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation,  public  affairs,  plan¬ 
ning,  research  and  promotion. 

*  *  * 

Stan  Richmond — joined  Harte-Hanks 
Newspapers.  Inc.,  as  manager  of  sys¬ 
tems  and  engineering.  He  was  assistant 
production  manager  of  the  Detroit  News. 

3ic  :)(  3k 

Lance  Johnson,  executive  editor  of  the 
Willimantic  (Conn.)  Chronicle — to  the 
New  London  (Conn.)  Day  as  a  copy 
editor. 

*  *  ♦ 

Steven  Polonski,  a  1976  graduate  of 
Indiana  State  University  where  he  was 
campus  newspaper  editor — to  the  Plain- 
field  (Ind.)  Messenger  as  sports  editor. 
He  replaces  Bob  Zaltzberg — now  with 
the  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Herald  Tele¬ 
phone. 

*  *  * 

Edward  Walsh,  veteran  of  more  than 
20  years  in  newspaper,  public  relations 
and  publication  fields — to  director  of 
public  information  at  Middlesex  County 
College,  Edison,  New  Jersey.  Since  1970 
he  has  been  an  assistant  to  the  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  public  affairs  at  Union  College, 
Cranford,  New  Jersey. 

*  *  ♦ 

Maryhelen  Stepp — from  the  Evening 
News  Association,  Detroit,  to  WWJ-TV, 
Detroit,  as  publicity  manager. 

3k  *  3k 

James  B.  Devine — joined  Carl  Byoir  & 
Associates  as  manager  of  the  Southwest 
regional  office,  Los  Angeles.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  H.  B.  Harvey — resigned.  Devine 
was  with  American  Airlines  from  1953  to 
1974. 


ELECTED  OFFICERS  for  1977  hold  the 
first  planning  session  following  election 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers'  Association  convention.  From 
left:  William  C.  Kegel,  Ellwood  City 
Ledger,  vicepresident;  and  Tom  T.  An¬ 
drews  Jr.,  New  Bethlehem  Leader- 
Vindicator,  president.  Re-elected 
secretary-treasurer  is  Richard  A.  Swank, 
Duncannon  Record. 

Susan  Robinson,  investigative-political 
reporter.  United  Press  International, 
Salem,  Oregon,  bureau — resigned  to  join 
investigative  news  team  at  WCVB-TV, 
Boston.  She  was  previously  news  editor. 
La  Grande  (Ore.)  Observer. 

3k  3k  3k 

Bice  Clemow,  contributing  editor. 
West  Hartford  (Conn.)  News — elected  to 
board  of  trustees,  newly-established 
West  Hartford  Bicentennial  Trust. 

3k  3k  3k 

Richard  N.  Boulton,  former  theatre- 
arts  columnist.  West  Hartford  (Conn.) 
News — named  director,  agency  de¬ 
velopment,  American  International 
Group,  New  York-based  insurance  firm. 

3k  3k  * 

Mike  Renshaw — promoted  to  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Bucks  County  (Pa.)  Courier 
Times.  He  joined  the  Courier  Times  in 
1968  as  a  staff  reporter  and  has  been  an 
editorial  writer  for  the  past  3  years. 

In  addition,  Ruth  Quinn  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  newly-created  position  of 
head  librarian  after  serving  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  department  since  1973. 

3k  3k  3k 

Robert  Taylor,  arts  editor — named 
critic-at-large,  and  Bruce  McCabe,  fea¬ 
ture  writer — appointed  movie  critic, Bos¬ 
ton  Globe. 
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Ford  camp  plans  final 
week  newspaper  ad  blitz 


By  John  Consoli 

While  neither  President  Ford  nor 
Jimmy  Carter  have  made  much  use  of 
newspaper  advertising  thus  far,  the  Ford 
campaign  has  scheduled  a  multi-market 
newspaper  ad  blitz  during  the  final  week 
of  the  campaign. 

John  Deardourff,  a  partner  in  the 
Washington-based  consulting  company 
that  is  in  charge  of  the  President’s  ad 
campaign,  said  some  $1.2  million  will  be 
spent  on  a  newspaper  advertising  blitz  in 
general  circulation  papers  and  another 
$300,000  to  $400,000  will  be  spent  on  ads 
in  selected  ethnic  and  special  interest 
publication. 

Rather  than  using  available  dollars  on 
newspaper  ads  early  in  the  campaign  or 
spreading  out  the  ads  throughout  the 
campaign,  it  was  felt  that  a  late  blitz 
would  be  more  effective,  said  Dear¬ 
dourff. 

“In  terms  of  the  dollars  we  have  avail¬ 
able,  we  cannot  be  in  the  newspapers 
very  often,”  he  said.  “We  decided  it 
would  be  better  to  run  our  newspaper 
ads  late  in  the  campaign  than  early.” 

The  bulk  of  Ford’s  newspaper  ads  will 
be  full  page  and  “issue  oriented,  compar¬ 
ing  the  stands  of  Ford  and  Carter  on  var¬ 
ious  issues,”  said  Deardourff.  About  six 
different  newspaper  ads  have  been  pre¬ 
pared.  The  ads  will  run  in  most  major 
metro  market  newspapers.  In  certain  key 
states,  the  ads  will  be  run  in  every  daily 
newspaper.  Those  key  states  include 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Illinois  and 
Pennsylvania,  according  to  Deardourff. 

The  ads  in  the  ethnic  press  will  be 
aimed  at,  among  other  things,  reaffirm¬ 
ing  Ford’s  commitment  to  the  Eastern 
European  nations,  Deardourff  said. 

While  general  circulation  newspapers 
will  play  a  big  role  in  the  closing  week  of 
the  Ford  campaign,  the  Carter  camp 
does  not  plan  to  make  much  use  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  papers.  One  of  the 
reasons,  according  to  Jerry  Rafshoon, 
whose  agency  is  handling  the  Carter  ad 
campaign,  is  that  “we  underestimated 
television  ad  rates.” 

As  a  result,  the  Carter  camp  plans  to 
forego  the  use  of  general  circulation 
newspapers  and  to  spend  some  $500,000 
on  “specialized  print  ads”  that  will  in¬ 
clude  ethnic  newspapers.  This  is  similar 
to  the  strategy  followed  by  the  Carter 
camp  during  the  primary  campaign. 

Basically  the  Ford  and  Carter  ad  cam¬ 
paigns  differ  little  as  to  the  amount  of 
dollars  put  in  each  ad  medium.  Of  the 
total  $10  million  the  Ford  campaign  will 
spend  on  advertising,  70%  will  go  for  tv 
spots.  Further  broken  down,  some  $2.5 
million  will  be  spent  on  network  tv  and 
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the  remainder  on  spot  tv.  Radio  spots 
will  take  up  15%  of  the  ad  budget  or 
about  $1.5  million,  newspapers  will  be 
12%  of  the  budget  or  $1 .2  million  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  3%  to  4%  to  be  spent  in  the 
ethnic  press. 

The  Carter  campaign  will  spend  about 
$3  million  of  its  $10  million  ad  budget  on 
network  tv,  $1  million  on  radio  spots  and 
$500,000  for  print  advertising.  The  rest  of 
the  money  will  be  spent  on  spot  tv,  prod¬ 
uction  costs  and  for  signs  and  posters. 

The  primary  thrust  of  both  campaigns 
in  tv  thus  far  has  been  the  5  minute  spots 
in  network  prime  time,  although  the  last 
week  will  see  a  blitz  of  30  and  60  second 
spots. 

Both  Deardourff  and  Rafshoon  indi¬ 
cated  that  tv  had  more  or  less  dictated 
the  length  of  spots  that  would  run  and 
where  they  would  run. 

“The  networks  dictated  we  run  the 
five  minutes  and  one  minute  spots,”  said 
Deardourff.  “We  were  not  allowed  to 
buy  any  30  second  spots  on  network  tv. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  could  not  buy  any 
60  second  time  periods  in  spot  tv.  Only 
30  second  spots  were  made  available. 

“Most  of  the  time  spots  offered  to  us 
have  been  in  the  seventh  ad  minute  in  the 
program  (toward  the  end  of  the  program 
rather  than  at  the  beginning)  which 
forces  us  to  be  a  second  class  adver¬ 
tiser,”  said  Rafshoon. 

The  five  minute  spots  actually  saved 
each  candidate  some  $80,000  each  time 
the  spot  ran.  Normally,  a  60  second 
commercial  in  prime  time  costs  some 
$90,0(X).  What  the  networks  did  was  to 
condense  their  prime  time  programs  by 
five  minutes  and  sold  the  program  time 
to  the  candidates.  Being  much  cheaper 
than  commercial  time,  the  five  minutes 
of  program  time  was  sold  for  about 
$10,000  per  spot. 

The  thrust  of  the  ad  campaigns  has 
primarily  been  to  stress  the  candidates’ 
character  and  personality  rather  than  re¬ 
lating  their  views  on  issues.  Both  Rafs¬ 
hoon  and  Deardourff  said  they  believe  in 
a  post  Watergate  election,  the  voters  will 
be  concerned  more  with  the  trustworthi¬ 
ness  of  a  candidate  than  about  whether 
they  agree  with  the  candidate  on  every 
issue. 

While  the  Carter  camp  has  been  run¬ 
ning  tv  spots  since  the  campaign  kicked 
off  in  early  September,  Deardourff  said 
the  Ford  campaign  did  not  begin  to  run  tv 
spots  “in  any  significant  way”  until  after 
the  first  debate  (in  late  September).  As  a 
result,  the  Ford  campaign’s  finishing 
kick  on  tv  and  also  in  the  print  media  is 
expected  to  be  in  a  greater  multitude 
than  that  of  Carter. 

During  the  last  three  weeks  of  the 


Before  you  pledge 
a  candidate  your  vote, 
see  if  he’s  made 
this  pledge  to  you: 
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UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council,  the  Washington-based 
Fair  Campaign  Practices  Committee  is 
distributing  television,  radio  and 
newspaper  material  to  make  voters 
aware  of  the  Fair  Campaign  pledge 
signed  by  political  candidates  and 
thus  further  assure  ethical  campaign¬ 
ing.  Voters  are  urged  to  look  for  the 
symbol  in  candidates'  ads  and  litera¬ 
ture.  Newspaper  ads  are  supplied  in 
500-,  250-  and  60-line  sizes.  Volun¬ 
teer  agency  is  Rumrill-Hoyt,  whose 
president.  Gene  Novak,  originally 
suggested  the  hand-pledge  symbol  to 
the  Committee. 

campaign,  the  Ford  camp  plans  to  aver¬ 
age  500  gross  ratings  points  per  week, 
running  spots  on  480  different  tv  stations 
and  1,800  radio  stations. 

The  Ford  newspaper  campaign  will  in¬ 
clude  ads  filled  with  details.  “We  feel 
our  newspaper  ads  will  be  reaching  a 
more  literate  audience  that  has  more  of 
an  interest  in  details”  said  Deardourff. 
“While  newspapers  may  lack  the  emo¬ 
tional  content  that  tv  spots  have,  news¬ 
paper  ads  allow  us  to  bring  forth  more 
information  ...  to  get  more  into  the 
subject.” 

• 

Newsroom  employees 
seek  to  unionize 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  set  a  hearing  October  2 1  to  determine 
if  there  will  be  a  collective  bargaining 
election  among  the  newsroom  employes 
of  the  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times  at  the 
request  of  the  recently-formed  Caller- 
Times  Newsroom  Association. 

The  NLRB  requires  requests  by  30% 
to  call  an  election. 

“In  the  transition  from  a  family-owned 
newspaper  to  a  corporation  ‘chain’ 
newspaper,  employes  have  seen  a  steady 
decline  in  their  status  in  the  operation,” 
Jay  Brakefield,  association  spokesman, 
said. 
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Soap  opera 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

A  popular  character  in  “Bagtime”  is 
Helen,  Mike’s  cat.  Readers  love  Helen. 
Even  though  most  know  the  column  is 
fictional,  many  wrote  in  to  inquire  about 
her  condition  when  she  was  so  sick  with 
swine  flu.  Bagtime  Mailbag  printed  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Helen  on  request. 

Treasure  Island  is  an  actual  chain  of 
grocery  stories.  They  have  painted  the 
“Bagtime”  logo  on  the  outside  of  every 
one  of  their  stores.  Their  bagboys  all  wear 
t-shirts  that  say,  “I  could  be  Mike  Holi¬ 
day.”  Greene’s  glad  the  stores  have  gone 
along  with  the  gimmick. 

“Bagtime”  has  made  reading  the  Sun- 
Times  a  “must”  for  many  Chicagoans. 
“We  know  a  lot  of  secretaries  are  as¬ 
signed  in  their  offices  to  clip  out  ‘Bagtime’ 
and  put  it  on  bulletin  boards  every  day,” 
says  Greene. 

On  August  2  “Bagtime”  got  going  with 
the  blessing  of  editor  Jim  Hoge,  who 
Greene  describes  as  “really  the  force  be¬ 
hind  us — he  gave  us  the  go-ahead.” 
Greene  thinks  Hoge  has  “shown  a  lot  of 
guts  in  letting  ‘Bagtime’  make  its  own  way . 
Sometimes  Hoge  reads  it  and  sometimes 
he  doesn’t  before  it  goes  in,  but  nothing 
has  ever  been  killed.” 

Greene  says  they  didn’t  get  the  idea  to 
do  the  “soap”  from  television  show 
“Mary  Hartman,  Mary  Hartman.” 
Greene  has  “always  wanted  to  write  fic¬ 
tion,  particularly  a  continuing  novel.”  He 
had  heard  about  the  newspaper  soap  opera 
in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  entitled 
“Tales  of  the  City”  on  the  adventures  of 
Mary  Ann  Singleton,  25,  written  by  Ar- 
mi  stead  Maupin. 

The  Chronicle  “soap”  is  told  in  third- 
person  narrative,  while  “Bagtime”  is  in 
first-person.  Word  of  the  popularity  of 
newspaper  “soaps”  is  spreading; 
Washington  Star  editor  Jim  Bellows 
stayed  in  Chicago  a  few  days,  liked 
“Bagtime”  and  went  back  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  get  his  own  “soap”  started. 

Greene  thinks  it’s  funny  . .  .  “The  Star 
just  bought  my  own  syndicated  column 
and  now  they’re  starting  their  own  fic¬ 
tional  story.” 

The  Star’s  story  “The  Federal  Trian¬ 
gle”  started  September  26  on  the  front 
page  of  the  “Portfolio”  section,  edited  by 
Mary  Ann  Dolan.  The  Star  story  is  by- 
lined  by  Hardee  Mumms,  who  is  really  a 
roundtable  of  seven  Star  reporters  who 
take  turns  doing  a  number  of  episodes. 
They  do  a  lot  of  “sitting  around  and 
arguing  about  the  characters,”  says 
Dolan.  Story  is  about  three  young  people 
who  share  an  apartment  in  Arlington  at 
the  Singles  Towers. 'Real  Washington 
figures  move  in  and  out  of  the  “soap.” 

“It  has  worked  beautifully.  We  have 
regular  meetings  to  discuss  plot  and 
style.  All  the  writers  were  chosen  for 
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different  aspects  they  could  bring  to  the 
soap.  It’s  a  great  lark  for  them  to  be 
able  to  write  fiction.  The  column  will 
eventually  include  aspects  of  the  new 
Administration.”  One  roommate  works 
for  a  Congressman. 

Dolan  says  that  after  Bellows  had 
suggested  the  Star  try  a  “soap,”  she  had 
said  that  “  it  should  be  done  our  own  way .  ’  ’ 

It  was  an  agreement,  she  said,  that  he  not 
see  it  before  it  gets  going.  “Now  he’s  so 
stuck  on  it,”  she  said,  “that  he  comes  in 
and  wants  to  see  the  following  day’s 
episode.  Some  people  say  they  read  the 
‘soap’  before  ‘Ear’  (the  Star’s  gossip 
column).” 

It  seems  unusual  to  some  readers  to  see 
fiction  in  the  newspaper  in  1976,  but  histo¬ 
rians  of  newspapers  know  the  tradition 
goes  back  to  before  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  Ed  Bay  ley,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  says  that  he  can  remember 
when  newspapers  used  to  run  novels  in 
serial  form.  “Some  of  them  were  good. 
Some  of  them  were  nothing.  None  of  them 
were  this  bad,”  he  said,  referring  to  the 
Chronicle  fiction. 

Gordon  Pates,  managing  editor  of  the 
Chronicle,  said  the  decision  to  run  the 
serial  about  Mary  Ann  Singleton  was 
based  on  “a  belief  that  certain  readers  are 
attracted  by  a  story  of  this  kind  rather  than 
by  news.” 

Mary  Ann’s  creator  Maupin  says  the 
heat  has  been  from  women’s  groups  who 
say  the  female  characters  in  “Tales”  are 
insipid  and  promote  damaging  stereo¬ 
types.  “Mary  Ann  had  to  be  a  ding¬ 
bat  at  the  beginning  because  she’s  a 
foil.  It’s  intended  to  be  funny.”  Maupin 
created  Mary  Ann  when  he  was  trying  to 
do  an  article  about  a  Marina  district 
supermarket  reputed  to  be  a  “body  shop” 
where  singles  go  to  meet  singles. 

Mary  Ann  Singleton  is  a  newcomer 
to  San  Francisco  from  Ohio,  and  is  secre¬ 
tary  to  Edgar  Halcyon,  an  advertising  ty¬ 
coon  who  has  learned  he  is  terminally  ill, 
but  has  not  told  his  alcoholic  wife  Frannie, 
nor  his  unhappy  daughter  DeDe.  Mary 
Ann  has  been  recovering  from  a  “crummy 
affair”  with  DeDe’s  cocaine-snorting 
husband  and  trying  to  accept  the 
homosexual  next  door.  The  Halcyon  fam¬ 
ily  dog  Faust  comes  into  the  plot  also  by 
only  having  months  to  live.  Mary  Ann  also 
is  working  at  the  Bay  Area  Crisis  Center, 
talking  down  suicides  and  trying  to  under¬ 
stand  a  one-eared  masochist  named  Vin¬ 
cent.  • 

Ad  Council  cites  Wood 

Arthur  M.  Wood,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Sears  Roebuck  & 
Co.  will  receive  the  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil’s  1976  public  service  award  at  a  din¬ 
ner  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York 
on  November  17.  The  award  is  presented 
annually  to  a  business  leader  who  has 
contributed  notably  in  public  service. 
Wood  will  be  the  23rd  person  so  hon¬ 
ored. 


Weak  spots 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

lower  incomes  and  only  grade  school 
education.  Even  this  group  has  flattened 
out  in  the  past  two  years.  In  a  few  years, 
he  said,  the  problem  could  get  drastically 
worse.  He  agreed  with  Hauser  that 
people  who  formerly  turned  strongly  to 
newspapers  are  deserting  them. 

“Today’s  reader,”  Towles  said, 
“wants  more  about  the  family,  educa¬ 
tion,  gardening,  local  school  sports  and 
homemaker  columns  in  the  newspaper 
...  A  growing  segment  of  the  audience 
seems  perfectly  satisfied  to  get  the  head¬ 
lines  and  a  few  words  about  national  and 
international  news  on  television.  They 
could  care  less  about  reading  every  last 
detail  about  Mao’s  death  and  how  it  will 
affect  China  and  the  rest  of  the  world.” 

Towles  charged  that  too  many  circula¬ 
tion  managers  refuse  to  budge  from  their 
conventional  authority  and  accept  new 
ideas  in  the  business.  He  conducted  a 
survey  among  111  U.S.  newspapers  in 
the  over-75 ,000  class  and  found  a  variety 
of  methods  for  bookkeeping,  only  5% 
with  employee  carriers,  93%  with  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors,  10  papers  using 
youths  and  7  with  adult  carriers,  route 
sizes  from  50  to  more  than  300,  a  variety 
of  paid-in-advance  programs,  26%  with 
weekly  carrier  collections  and  38% 
monthly. 

With  ad  preprints,  the  survey  dis¬ 
closed:  93%  accept  them  on  any  day; 
90%  of  Sunday  inserts  are  made  in  the 
plant;  70%  of  the  papers  rely  on  carriers 
and  only  53%  pay  them  for  the  extra 
work. 

A  Louisville  experiment  with  delivery 
of  magazines  and  store  catalogues  by  its 
carriers  has  been  successful  and  will  be 
expanded,  Towles  said.  Thus  far  the  in¬ 
come  to  the  papers  has  been  small — 
about  $2,400  in  a  year — but  the  40  a  copy 
paid  to  the  contract  carriers  to  deliver 
Time  and  Newsweek  boosts  their  income 
enough  to  erase  objections  to  providing 
the  service.  Last  month  they  delivered 
160,000  catalogues  and  got  100  each. 

The  newspaper  distribution  system, 
Towles  pointed  out,  is  ideal  for  stores  or 
other  users  of  the  mail  or  independent 
delivery  companies  to  put  sales  material 
such  as  catalogues  into  the  hands  of 
prospective  customers  in  selected  demo¬ 
graphic  zones. 

“The  important  thing  to  us,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “is  the  profit  potential  for  the 
newspaper  and  the  savings  potential  for 
both  the  direct  mailer  and  the  promoter. 
Most  newspapers  have  the  most  sophis¬ 
ticated  secondary  delivery  system  in 
town.  What  has  our  industry  done  with 
this  massive,  complicated  system  be¬ 
sides  deliver  newspapers?  Absolutely 
nothing.  How  can  we  use  it  more  effec¬ 
tively?” 
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The  National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers  and  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  with  the  help  of 
the  Association  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism,  has  inaugurated  a  national  pro¬ 
gram  to  help  journalism  students  develop 
better  business  reporting  skills. 

The  project  was  launched  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  featured  speeches  by  ANPA 
general  manager  Jerry  W.  Friedheim. 
Harold  S.  Mohler,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Hershey  Foods  Corporation,  and 
Myron  Kandel.  syndicated  columnist 
and  president  of  the  Society  of  American 
Business  and  Economic  Writers. 

It  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  workshops 
planned  at  colleges  of  journalism 
throughout  the  United  States.  Earlier 
this  year,  the  NAM  developed  the  con¬ 
cept  of  seeking  to  hold  the  workshops  at 
240  schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and,  to  date,  more  than  60  schools 
have  indicated  they  wish  to  participate. 

A  workshop  at  Purdue  University  is 
being  arranged  and  the  NAM  plans  to 
start  projects  in  as  many  additional 
schools  of  journalism  as  can  be  covered 
in  the  next  12  months. 

The  overall  program  will  eventually 
include  opportunities  for  students  and 
professors  to  work  as  interns  in  the 
communications  departments  of  com¬ 
panies  throughout  the  U.S. 

After  citing  some  ghastly  errors  in  past 
business  reporting,  Friedheim  last  week 
told  the  Maryland  workshop:  “We  must 
have  more  and  more  highly  skilled 
economics  and  business  reporters  in  the 
future.  We  must  have  more  businessmen 
and  women  who  understand  the  media.” 

The  ANPA  executive  then  went  on  to 
point  out  the  importance  of  a  free  press 
to  a  free-enterprise  economy: 

“Free  enterprise  permits  good  news¬ 
papers  to  be  economically  independent. 
And  that  permits  a  free  press  to  exist  so 
that  it  may  monitor  big  government,  ex¬ 
pose  corruption,  bring  diverse  views  to  a 
mass  electorate  and — coming  full 
circle — safeguard  free  enterprise  against 
the  constant  probings  of  the  government 
interventionists  who  say  they  know  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  of  the  rest  of  us  what  is  best 
for  all  of  us.” 

Friedheim  reminded  his  audience  that 
newspapers  rank  as  America’s  third 
largest  industrial  employer,  trailing  only 
the  steel  and  automotive  industries. 

“Newspapers  rank  10th  in  value  of  in¬ 
dustry  shipments,  and  we  received 
nearly  $8.5  billion  worth  of  advertising 
revenues  last  year,  more  than  television 

and  radio  combined . 

Pointing  out  that  economics  and  busi¬ 
ness,  reporters  and  newspapers,  and  soc¬ 
iety  and  its  future  are  closely  bound  to- 


Jerry  W.  Friedheim 

gether.  Friedheim  commended  the  NAM 
for  a  “realistic  business-community  ef¬ 
fort  to  improve  communications  and  un¬ 
derstanding.”  and  Dean  Ray  Hiebert  and 
the  Maryland  School  of  Journalism  for 
undertaking  the  pilot  workshop. 

Mohler  discussed  with  the  students 
major  business  issues  in  news  reporting. 
His  presentation  covered  “what  the  na¬ 
tion  gets  out  of  business  enterprise,  the 
role  our  profit-incentive  system  plays  in 
generating  economic  dynamism  and  the 
role  government  should  play  in  our  af¬ 
fairs.” 

He  went  on:  “For  quite  some  time 
now,  American  business  has  been  suffer¬ 
ing  a  declining  confidence  level  with  the 
general  public.  We  know  that  many 
Americans  consider  big  business  to  be 
‘bad’,  and  that  college  students  in  par¬ 
ticular  believe  that  major  corporations 
are  greedy,  not  concerned  enough  with 
their  social  responsibilities  and  not  regu¬ 
lated  closely  enough. 

“At  the  same  time,  we  businessmen 
strongly  believe  that  our  economic  sys¬ 
tem  has  benefited  all  in  a  way  that  cannot 
be  challenged  by  any  other  country — and 
that  it’s  an  indispensable  partner  of  na¬ 
tional  progress  and  indispensable  to  the 
solution  of  national  problems.” 

Illustrating  his  points,  Mohler  pointed 
out  that  while  the  public  thinks  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  profits  33  cents  on  each  dollar 
of  sales  revenue,  he  actually  profits  only 
five  cents.  On  a  15-cent  candy  bar, 
Mohler  said  his  company  profits  less 
than  seven-tenths  of  one  cent.  On  bene¬ 


fits  to  society,  Mohler  pointed  out  that, 
since  the  late  1950s.  purchasing  power  of 
the  average  worker’s  paycheck  has 
jumped  by  40  per  cent,  with  average  fam¬ 
ily  income  rising  to  nearly  $13,000  and 
the  number  of  people  below  the  poverty 
line  reduced  by  50  per  cent. 

Kandel  stressed  the  importance  of 
public  understanding  of  economic  issues 
and  the  present  inadequacy  of  news¬ 
paper  and  broadcast  reporting  in  con¬ 
tributing  to  this  understanding.  He  told 
the  students  he  had  “four  p’s”  for  effec¬ 
tive  news  coverage.  These  are:  1.  Plan 
ahead.  2.  Prepare  before  going  out  on  a 
story.  3.  Persevere  by  asking  questions 
and  digging.  4.  Pat  it  in  perspective  by 
making  it  relevant  to  readers. 

Mass,  daily  to  stay 
neutral  in  election 

The  Patriot-Ledger  in  Quincy,  Mass, 
said  (October  6)  it  will  continue  a  “long¬ 
standing  tradition  of  not  to  endorse  can¬ 
didates  for  public  office.” 

The  editorial  said  the  newspaper 
would  only  “speak  out  on  election  is¬ 
sues,  including  the  referendum  ques¬ 
tions,  as  in  years  past. 

“However,  there  are  several  reasons 
why  the  Patriot-Ledger  does  not  edito¬ 
rially  endorse  candidates. 

“One  is  that  the  P-L  is  a  politically 
independent  newspaper  .  .  . 

“Secondly,  we  believe  our  job  is  to 
inform  the  voters  as  fully  and  as  objec¬ 
tively  as  possible  on  the  background  of 
the  candidates  and  their  views  on  the 
issues  .  .  . 

“We  think  it  presumptous  to  tell  the 
voters  which  candidates  they  should 
elect.  We  doubt  that  many  voters  vote 
for  particular  candidates  merely  because 
a  newspaper  told  them  they  ought  to. 

“Thirdly,  a  newspaper  ought  to  be  free 
as  possible  of  political  bias. 

“Finally,  newspapers  ought  to  main¬ 
tain  their  freedom  to  criticize  or  praise 
public  officials.  The  credibility  of  a 
newspaper  may  be  strained,  in  the  public 
mind,  when  it  editorially  praises  a  public 
official  whose  candidacy  the  paper  origi¬ 
nally  endorsed,  or  when  it  criticizes  a 
public  official  whose  candidacy  it  op¬ 
posed.” 

• 

Kansas  dally  sold 

The  Fredonia  (Kans.)  Daily  Herald 
has  been  acquired  by  Ed  L.  Kessinger, 
who  recently  sold  his  three  newspapers. 
Junction  City  (Kans.)  Republic,  Ogden 
(Kans.)  Sun,  and  Wakefield  (Kans.)5//M. 
Charles  F.  Scanlan  had  been  publisher  of 
the  Herald  for  13  years.  He  said  he  sold 
the  paper  for  health  reasons.  The  sales 
was  negotiated  by  Krehbiel-Bolitho, 
Norton,  Kans. 


Associations  team-up  to  sponsor 
business  journalism  workshops 
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Paper  wins  award 
for  leading  city 
restoration  plan 

An  outstanding  newspaper  effort  by 
the  Canton  (Ill.)  Daily  Ledger  to  restore 
a  decaying  downtown  area  has  won  the 
1976  Community  Service  Award. 

The  award  is  made  annually  by  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  to  a  member  paper  of  Inland  Daily 
Press  for  significant  contribution  toward 
community  improvement. 

A  trophy  was  presented  to  Tom  Wood, 
general  manager  of  the  Ledger  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  by  Roy  Fisher,  dean  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 
He  praised  the  Ledger  as  an  example  of 
newspaper  leadership  in  making  the 
community  a  better  place  to  live  and 
work. 

The  city  council  has  opposed  the  proj¬ 
ect  after  initially  supporting  it  and  the 
Ledger  exerted  tremendous  pressure  to 
get  the  work  done,  according  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor  Dan  Holman. 

As  one  contest  judge  put  it,  “The 
Ledger’s  entry  establishes  effectively 
how  a  newspaper  can  marshal  all  of  its 
resources — photography,  local  columns, 
news  stories,  editorials — to  influence  the 
shaping  of  a  city. 

The  Minnesota  Award  for  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  in  Journalism  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Peter  M.  Macdonald,  president 
of  Harris  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Hutchinson, 
Kansas  during  an  Inland  luncheon. 

Robert  L.  Jones,  director  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  School  of  Journalism,  in  present¬ 
ing  the  award  certificate  and  engraved 
medallion  to  Macdonald,  said  the  reci¬ 
pient’s  career  “has  ranged  broadly  over 
writing,  publishing,  and  managing  news¬ 
papers,  and  includes  distinctive  service 
to  his  community  and  higher  education  in 
Kansas.’’ 

During  Macdonald’s  tenure  as  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Hutchinson  (Kans.) 
News,  the  paper  received  the  1965 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  Public  Service. 

He  is  a  past  president  of  Inland,  has 
been  a  member  of  the  ANPA  Committee 
on  Government  Relations  for  more  than 
10  years,  and  ig  currently  chairman  of  the 
United  Press  International  Advisory 
Board. 

Winners  in  3  categories  in  Inland’s 
29th  Local  Government  News  Contest 
were  announced  at  this  week’s  meeting. 

The  contest  is  sponsored  each  year  for 
Inland  member  papers  by  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communications. 

First  place  winners  in  the  3  categories 
were:  Category  I:  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle  Telegram,  Alpena 
(Mich.)  News,  Fostoria  (O.)  Review 
Times,  Cherokee  (la.)  Times. 
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Category  II:  Windsor  (Ont.)  Star,  Port 
Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald,  Fort  Col¬ 
lins  Coloradoan,  Faribault  (Minn.)Da/7y 
News,  Big  Rapids  (Mich.)  Pioneer. 

Category  III:  Minneapolis  Tribune,  La 
Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune,  Chillicothe  (O.) 
Gazette,  Sturgis  (Mich.)  Journal. 

Category  awards  were  for  (I)  distin¬ 
guished  investigative  reporting  of  as¬ 
pects  of  government,  (II)  for  distin¬ 
guished  reporting  in  sustained  coverage 
of  an  ongoing  news  story  involving  gov¬ 
ernment  affairs,  and  (III)  for  distin¬ 
guished  reporting  in  a  single  article  of 
government  affairs  from  a  human  inter¬ 
est  perspective. 


Newspaper  museum 

A  museum  devoted  to  newspaper  and 
printing  history  opened  September  18  in 
Palouse,  Wash.  The  museum  includes  a 
C.  B.  Cottrell  flat-bed  press  built  in  1890, 
a  1917  Intertype  typesetting  machine  and 
a  Linotype,  circa  1908,  plus  other  print¬ 
ing  equipment  and  historic  newspapers. 
The  museum  was  set  up  by  Roy  M.  Chat¬ 
ters,  a  retired  professor  of  nuclear  en¬ 
gineering  at  Washington  State  Universi¬ 
ty. 

An  average  reader  spends  34  minutes  a 
day  reading  the  newspaper. 


PUBUC 

RELATIONS 

(Arabic  Speaking) _ 

Challenging  anid  unusually  attractive  growth  oppor¬ 
tunity  position  available  for  an  experiencetd,  versa¬ 
tile  indiviidual  to  work  in  the  Public  Relations 
(department  of  a  multi-faceteid,  well  known  company 
locateid  in  Kuwait.  Annual  sales  currently  running 
over  250  million  (dollars  (consumer  &  industrial 
products.)  The  company  employs  over  2500,  and  is 
expanding  rapidly  into  many  different  areas. 

Responsibilities  vary  and  will  include  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  public  relations  programs  for  the  different 
aspects  of  the  company’s  business  as  well  as  the 
preparation  and  writing  of  feature  articles  &  releases 
for  use  in  the  available  media . . .  print 
(consumer  &  industrial  publications)  TV, 
Broadcasting.  Should  have  contact  &  placement 
capabilities.  Some  administrative  skills  and  exper¬ 
ience  in  preparing  and  editing  speeches  helpful. 
Familiarity  with  budgeting  desirable. 

Salary  is  $20-25,000  depending  on  background, 
and  is  tax-free. 

Qualifications:  Minimum  5  years  experience  in  a 
public  relations  environment  with 
financial  &  corporate  background 
an  asset. 

Benefits  include  free  medical  services,  liberal 
housing  allowance,  annual  36  day  home  leave  with 
air  accommodations  paid.  An  American  school  with 
an  American  curriculum  is  available. 

Submit  resume,  in  strictest  confidence,  to  the 
company’s  United  States  consultants:Box  5000  (E&P) 
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Winning  photo 
makes  judges 
feel  guilty 

Forty-three  newspaper  photographers 
and  three  newspapers  won  aw'ards  in  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association's  36th 
annual  News  Picture  Contest.  The  win¬ 
ners  were  announced  at  the  Inland's  91st 
annual  meeting. 

Sweepstakes  honors  went  to  Bruce 
Fritz  of  the  Madison  (Wise.)  Capital 
Times  for  a  photo  of  Senator  Henry 
Jackson  being  spit  upon  while  campaign¬ 
ing  in  the  Wisconsin  primary  election. 

Contest  judges  said  that  while  they 
were  ashamed  at  the  event  shown  in  the 
winning  photo,  they  felt  the  entry  was  an 
important  representation  of  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  American  politicians  today. 

The  contest,  sponsored  by  the  Indiana 
University  School  of  Journalism,  drew 
more  than  14(K)  entries  from  newspapers 
in  the  Midwest.  Rocky  Mountain  States 


BLUE  RIBBON  WINNER:  Bruce  Fritz 


and  Canada.  Steve  Woit.  New  Vim  (Minn.)  Jonr/u//. 

Best  of  division  winners  in  the  con-  Judges  for  the  contest  were  Gary  Set- 
test's  four  divisions  went  to:  John  Av-  tie.  New  York  Times  Chicago  Bureau 
ery,  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eaftle  &  Beacon,  photographer;  and  Tom  Hardin,  director 
Flirting'  with  the  San;  J.  D.  Lewis,  Col-  of  photography  for  the  Courier-Journal 
ambus  (Ind.)  Republic,  Who's  Next?:  and  Louisville  Times. 


J.  D.  Lewis  John  Avery 


Steve  Woit 
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Davis  Merwin  chosen 
president  of  Inland 

Davis  U.  Merwin,  publisher  of  the 
Bloominpton  (111.)  Daily  Pantapraph, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  and  assumed  his 
duties  at  the  close  of  the  association's 
91st  annual  meeting  in  Chicago. 

Merwin  succeeds  Ralph  Roth,  vice- 
president  for  production  of  Knight- 
Ridder,  Inc..  Miami.  Roth  was  re-elected 
to  the  board  and  was  named  chairman. 

John  Winsor  was  elected  first  vice- 
president  and  also  named  president-elect 
for  Inland  beginning  next  October.  Win¬ 
sor  is  president  of  Winsor  Newspapers, 
Canton,  Ill. 

B.  E.  Bernie  Wright,  vicepresident  for 
staff  operations,  Lindsay-Schaub  News¬ 
papers,  Decatur,  111.,  was  elected  second 
vicepresident. 

• 

Because  the  newspaper  is  tangible,  it 
invites  reader  involvement. 


L.A.  Times  to  bill 
on  a  four-week  cycle 

The  Los  Anfteles  Times  is  alerting 
readers  to  two  changes  involving  circula¬ 
tion  slated  for  November  1. 

The  Times  will  begin  a  subscriber  bil¬ 
ling  procedure  wherein  home  subscribers 
will  be  on  a  four-week  cycle  instead  of  by 
the  month.  The  cost  for  four  weeks  will 
be  $5.60.  Statements  normally  will  cover 
two  four-week  billing  periods. 

“The  rate  increase,  the  first  in  home 
delivery  in  IVz  years,  is  necessary  due  to 
major  increases  in  Times  operating 
costs,  particularly  for  newsprint,  wages 
and  employe  benefits,"  said  Robert  D. 
Nelson,  executive  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  Times. 

The  new  home  delivery  price  is  the 
same  as  newsstand  and  rack  prices. 

• 

“A  good  newspaper.  I  suppose,  is  a 
nation  talking  to  itself." 

— Arthur  Miller 
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UPl-AP  stylebook  revisions 
to  contain  many  changes 


By  Bobby  Ray  Miller 

After  almost  two  years  of  negotiations, 
UPl  and  AP  agreed  on  the  first  cover- 
to-cover  revision  of  the  newswire 
stylebook  since  the  two  agencies 
adopted  a  joint  style  almost  20  years  ago. 

Probably  the  most  important  change  in 
the  new  stylebook  is  the  way  it  is  or¬ 
ganized.  It  is  in  alphabetical  order.  You 
use  it  Just  like  you  do  a  dictionary.  The 
new  book  will  include  many  more  details 
and  examples  than  the  old  stylebook.  It 
will  attempt  to  answer  many  of  the  pre¬ 
viously  unanswered  questions.  It  means 
that  the  new  stylebook  will  be  larger  than 
the  old  one. 

The  news  services  also  adopted  a  new 
standard  reference — Webster’s  New 
World  Dictionary  of  the  American  Lan¬ 
guage,  published  by  Collins-World.  At 
the  same  time  the  two  services  decided 
to  abandon  the  practice  of  using  the  short¬ 
est  spelling  in  the  dictionary.  The  first 
listing  will  be  followed  instead.  Such 
words  as  employe  will  become 
employee — the  spelling  most  frequently 
used. 

Webster’s  New  World  is  a  desk 
dictionary — not  an  unabridged  version. 
As  a  backup,  the  wire  services  adopted 
Webster’s  Third  International,  an  una¬ 
bridged  dictionary,  to  be  used  for  words 
not  listed  in  the  desk  dictionary. 

Other  areas: 

COURTESY  TITLES:  The  most  con¬ 
troversial  question  to  come  before  the 
style  committee  was  courtesy  titles  for 
women.  The  style  committee  decided  to 
eliminate  the  courtesy  titles — Miss,  Mrs. 
and  Ms. — from  stories  on  sports  wires. 

On  news  wires,  courtesy  titles  will  be 
retained.  In  general,  the  courtesy  title  for 
Miss  will  be  retained  for  single  women 
and  the  courtesy  title  Mrs.  for  married 
women. 

But  any  woman,  married  or  single, 
may  use  Ms.  if  she  prefers  it. 

In  such  a  case,  marital  status  will  not 
be  included  in  a  story  unless  it  is  clearly 
pertinent. 

Women  who  are  married  but  do  not 
adopt  their  husband’s  surname  will  be 
known  as  Miss  or  Ms.,  according  to  the 
woman’s  preference. 

Professional  names  will  follow  the 
woman’s  preference.  Jane  Fonda  will  be 
Miss  Fonda,  although  she  is  married. 
Carla  Hills  will  be  Mrs.  Hills. 

The  revised  stylebook  also  establishes 
what  is  to  be  done  the  first  time  a  wo¬ 
man’s  name  appears  in  a  story:  Use  the 


(Miller  is  general  news  editor  for  UPI  in 
New  York.  He  was  UPI’s  chief  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  committee  that  revised  the  joint 
stylebook  that  will  go  to  the  printers  in  the 
near  future.) 
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woman’s  first  and  last  names  without  a 
courtesy  title — Betty  Ford. 

Mrs.  Gerald  Ford  would  be  used  on 
first  reference  only  if  we  could  not  de¬ 
termine  her  own  first  name. 

METRIC:  The  U.S.  Metric  Associa¬ 
tion  made  a  concerted  drive  to  get  the 
two  services  to  adopt  the  British  spel¬ 
ling,  with  “re”  endings,  for  metric  mea¬ 
surements:  litre  instead  of  liter,  for 
example.  The  committee  rejected  it  be¬ 
cause  of  the  general  tendency  to  go  to 
American  spellings  throughout  the  lan¬ 
guage. 

The  committee  also  rejected  a  propo¬ 
sal  to  require  that  metric  equivalents  be 
included  with  every  measurement  used 
in  news  stories.  But  the  stylebook  does 
include  formulas  for  converting  to  metric 
when  needed. 

DIRTY  WORDS:  The  new  style  will 
prohibit  obscenity,  profanity  or  vulgarity 
in  news  stories  unless  there  is  a  compel¬ 
ling  reason  to  use  it.  If  it  is  used,  it  must 
carry  a  flag  to  editors  at  the  top  of  the 
story,  every  time. 

POSTAL  ABBREVIATIONS:  The 
committee  rejected  a  proposal  to  adopt 
the  Postal  Service’s  two-letter  abbrevia¬ 
tions  for  states.  We  will  continue  to  use 
the  traditional  abbreviations  for  writing. 

TITLES:  Formal  titles  before  a  name 
will  be  capitalized.  Informal  titles  or 
those  standing  alone  or  titles  used  after  a 
name  will  be  lowercase.  It  primarily 
means  that  titles  such  as  “president” 
and  “pope”  will  be  lowercase  when 
standing  alone,  even  in  referring  to  the 
incumbent. 

TRADEMARKS:  Writers  are  asked  to 
avoid  brand  names  and  trademarks  un¬ 
less  they  are  important  to  the  meaning  of 
the  story.  Many  of  the  trademarks  that 
show  up  most  often  in  the  news  are  listed 
separately  in  the  stylebook  along  with 
generic  terms  that  should  be  used  in¬ 
stead.  The  committee  felt  it  could  not 
ban  trademarks  entirely.  Sometimes  they 
are  essential,  when  products  are  recalled 
for  safety  reasons,  for  example.  At  other 
times  they  lend  realism  to  a  story:  “He 
fished  a  Camel  from  his  shirt  pocket” 
may  offer  a  colorful  comment  that  the 
less  precise  cigarette  does  not  convey  to 
the  reader. 

Hills  Bros,  to  BBDO 

Hills  Bros.  Coffee,  Inc.  has  appointed 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 
as  its  advertising  agency  for  the  Hills 
Bros.  Coffee  brands.  The  assignment  in¬ 
cludes  advertising  responsibilities  for 
Hills  Bros,  regular,  instant,  and  Euro¬ 
pean  Style  coffees,  as  well  as  for  un¬ 
specified  new  products. 


For  insight  into 
Washington  and  the 
World,  here’s  a 
penetrating  lineup: 


ERNEST  CUNEO 

lIMFIEBIG 


)OHN  D.  LOFTON  )R. 


VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 


HENRY).  TAYLOR 


SIDNEY  ZION 


As  the  political  news  keeps  boiling, 
you’ll  want  cool  heads  and  sharp  eyes  to  dig 
out  and  analyze  the  headline  stories  o<  the  day. 

Scannable  (any  font).  Camera-ready,  Electronic  Feed 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York.  N.Y  10017 
(212)682  3020 
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Business  and  the  news  media: 
Can  we  find  a  better  channei? 


By  James  L.  Ferguson 

Chairman  and  president. 

General  Foods  Corp. 

At  General  Foods,  we  have  been  angry 
at  the  press,  or  outraged  at  the  press,  or 
shocked  or  disappointed  or  perplexed  a 
considerable  number  of  times  in  the  past 
few  years.  But  while  our  grievances  add 
up  to  quite  a  list,  they  don't  net  out  to 
any  single  focus  of  complaint. 

There  have  been  many  cases  of  out- 
and-out  sloppiness,  where  the  newsman 
appeared  not  to  know  or  not  to  care  what 
he  was  talking  about. 

There  have  been  instances  of  extreme 
overkill.  Questions  are  raised  about  the 
safety  of  a  product  in  such  a  way  as  to 
alarm  the  public.  Then  it  turns  out  that 
there  was  little  or  no  legitimate  basis  for 
the  fears. 

There  have  been  cases  of  what  looked 
to  us  to  be  be  flagrant  bias:  outright  slant¬ 
ing  of  the  news.  There  have  been  others 
not  so  much  of  bias  as  such  as  of  under¬ 
lying  hostility  toward  the  business  com¬ 
munity  and  all  its  works. 

At  almost  any  meeting  of 
businessmen,  when  the  topic  turns  to  the 
press,  what  comes  out  is  not  simply  ex¬ 
pressions  of  resentment  or  anger,  but  of 
deep  cynicism  and  bitterness.  Those  are 
dangerous  emotions.  They  should  not  be 
left  unattended. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  the  key 
to  the  problem  lies  in  the  idea  that 
"behavior  is  a  form  of  communication." 
It  turned  out  that  it  was.  The  message 
comes  through  loud  and  clear.  1  submit 
that  by  their  current  pattern  of  behavior, 
the  news  media  in  America  are  telling  us 
that  they  are  suffering  from  an  “identity 
crisis.” 

In  the  first  place,  the  structure  of  the 
news  media  has  changed.  Until  about 
1960  the  powerful  newspapers  were  re¬ 
gional  papers.  The  networks  primarily 
offered  a  "headline  service."  Only  the 
newsmagazines  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  enjoyed  a  significant  national 
audience. 

Starting  in  the  early  1960's,  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  began  increas¬ 
ingly  to  have  national  influence.  Mean¬ 
while  the  tv  networks  expanded  their 
nightly  news  programs,  began  to  run 
more  national  news  and  to  cover  it  in 
more  depth,  and  depended  heavily  on  the 
national  print  media  for  ideas  on  what  to 
cover. 

That  meant  that  a  decreasing  number 
of  people  had  enormously  increased  in¬ 
fluence  on  reporting  the  news. 

Meanwhile  the  nature  of  news  report¬ 
ing  itself  changed.  Over  the  same  period, 
there  has  been  a  shift  away  from  the  old. 


traditional  city-room,  police-beat  report¬ 
ing  of  names,  dates  and  other  matters  of 
record,  usually  as  announced  by  estab¬ 
lished  institutions. 

*  *  * 

The  shift  has  been  tow  ard  the  so-called 
“new  journalism.”  The  new  journalism 
ranges  from  the  subjective  reportage  of  a 
Tom  Wolfe,  through  out-and-out  advo¬ 
cacy  on  race,  poverty  and  Viet  Nam.  to 
the  investigative  digging  of  a  Woodward 
and  Bernstein. 

The  new  journalism  also  reflects  a  shift 
away  from  reporting  events  as  defined  by 
established  institutions,  and  a  concentra¬ 
tion  on  events,  and  points  of  view,  the 
institutions  might  overlook.  The  institu¬ 
tions  themselves  have  faced  increasing 
skepticism  on  the  part  of  the  press  to¬ 
ward  their  version  of  anything  that  hap¬ 
pens,  and  difficulty  even  in  putting  their 
records  or  their  views  before  the  public. 

The  rejection  of  established  institu¬ 
tions  as  definers  of  events,  and  the  pri¬ 
mary  sources  of  new  s.  overlooks  the  foct 
that  most  of  the  work  of  the  world  is 
carried  on  by  established  institutions. 
And  that  those  institutions  cannot  carry 
on  their  work  unless  the  news  media  ful¬ 
fill  their  central  function,  which  is  simply 
to  report  what  has  happened. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  this 
matter  of  the  media  redefining  their  role, 
and  organizing  to  fulfill  that  role,  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  problem  of  management.  And 
management  is  one  thing  the  busi¬ 
nessman  thinks  he  knows  something  ab¬ 
out. 

It  will  not  take  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  straighten  out  the  prob¬ 
lems  1  am  discussing  today.  It  will  not 
take  a  research  project  in  developmental 
psychology.  It  will  take  decisions  and 
actions  that  are  well  within  the  province 
of  the  management  of  the  media  to  make. 

♦  *  ♦ 

I  should  like  to  suggest  an  agenda  of 
issues  for  my  counterparts  in  the  com¬ 
munications  industry  to  consider,  with 
an  eye  to  repairing  the  breach  that  has 
opened  between  the  press  and  the  rest  of 
society. 

The  first  item  on  my  agenda  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  simply  of  making  sure  that  adequate 
expertise  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  com¬ 
plicated  matters  on  which  the  press  must 
report  today. 

When  a  reporter  does  not  have  the 
background  he  needs  to  handle  a  given 
assignment,  a  slanted  story  can  be  the 
easy  way  out. 

The  second  item  on  my  agenda  for  the 
management  of  media  to  consider  is  no 
less  basic  than  the  first.  That  is  for  the 
media  to  hammer  out  a  better  answer  to 


the  question  “What  is  news?" 

In  part  this  is  a  matter  of  establishing  a 
clear  separation  between  advocacy  as 
such,  and  the  reporting  of  events.  But 
there  is  also  the  question  “What  is  an 
event?" 

Deciding  what  is  news  leads  to  the 
third  item  on  my  agenda.  That  is  the 
problem  of  manipulation  of  the  media 
and  the  “media  event.” 

1  frankly  don't  know  the  answer.  But  1 
know  there's  a  difference,  and  1  know 
that  the  line  between  them  is  frequently 
crossed.  And  1  do  believe  that  first  rate 
journalism  would  make  every  effort  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 

The  issue  of  media  manipulation  is 
closely  tied  to  another  difficult  question, 
the  fourth  item  on  my  agenda.  That  is  the 
question.  “What  is  an  expert?” 

The  burden  obviously  lies  on  the 
media  to  develop  the  wisdom  of  a  Sol¬ 
omon  and  the  know  ledge  of  an  Einstein, 
in  order  to  decide,  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  who  is  telling  the  truth  and  who  is 
not. 

*  *  * 

This  brings  me  to  the  fifth  and  final 
question  on  my  proposed  agenda.  That  is 
for  both  sides  in  this  situation  to  take  a 
careful  look  at  the  nature  of  the  adver¬ 
sary  relationship  that  exists,  and  will 
continue  to  exist,  between  us. 

The  businessman  believes  there 
should  be  a  presumption  that  he  at  least 
might  be  telling  the  truth  in  what  he  says, 
and  could  even  be  concerned  about  the 
public  interest  in  what  he  does.  The 
journalist  appears  to  presume  that  the 
businessman  is  guilty  until  proven  inno¬ 
cent,  and  shows  no  great  inclination  to 
give  him  his  day  in  court. 

To  the  businessman,  technology, 
properly  used,  will  be  a  prime  source  of 
future  growth  and  change.  To  the  jour¬ 
nalist  it  is  a  happy  hunting  ground  for 
catchy  headlines,  where  sensational 
charges  are  easy  to  make  and  hard  to 
disprove. 

To  the  journalist,  freedom  of  the  press 
is  a  sacred  thing.  To  the  businessman, 
freedom  of  enterprise  and  commerce  are 
no  less  sacred,  as  are  the  trust  and  public 
confidence  on  which  they  rest. 

But  the  central  question  here  is  not 
who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong,  but 
whether  we  can  permit  an  adversary 
relationship  to  lead  to  confrontation. 

If  we  lose  either  the  freedom  of  the 
press  or  the  freedom  of  the  marketplace, 
there  won't  be  very  much  left  for  any¬ 
body.  It  won’t  really  matter  who  is  to 
blame. 

Clearly  the  press  must  not  become 
merely  the  errand-boy  of  established  in¬ 
stitutions.  But  neither  can  it  deny  to 
those  institutions  the  opportunity  to 
place  their  records  and  their  views  be¬ 
fore  the  public  in  a  balanced  manner. 
Nor  can  it  reject  their  legitimate  function 
as  definers  of  events. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ADVICE 


SURVIVAL  GUIDE  for  Liberated  Men. 
Upbeat  weekly  advice  column  for  men, 
women  and  families.  Great  for  lifestyle 
sections!  Write:  Media  West,  E.  m2 
26th,  Spokane,  Wash.  99203. 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTO  COLUMN.  Weekly.  General  in¬ 
terest.  Free  sample.  Janicki,  37825 
Santa  Barbara,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 
48043. 


COPING 


GUTS — That’s  why  we’re  great! 
ENCOUNTER 

284N.  Buena  Vista,  Newark,  Ohio  43055. 


GENERAL  INTEREST 


"LET’S  GO  METRIC"  with  Grace  Gran- 
berg.  200  words,  3  times  a  week,  $5, 
illustrated.  Box  1856,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HUMOR 


WRY  ME® 

Zippy,  zesty,  wit-on-wry  column.  Erma 
B.  notwithstanding,  there  must  be  more 
to  life  than  stretch  marks  and  vengeful 
washer-dryers.  WRY  ME®  (300-400 
words)  is  audaciously  inexpensive.  Im- 
roves  circulation  when  taken  weekly, 
ree  samples. 

Tom  Stryce 

6510  Green  Valley  Orcle,  #203 
Culver  City,  Ca.  90230 


MEDICAL 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics — now  available  directly  from  Doc¬ 
tor  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd..  Red  Bank, 
N.J.  07701. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOOKS  &  PAMPHLETS 


HOW  TO  BECOME  a  Nationally  Syndicated 
Newspaper  Columnist.  $5  copy.  Arcadia 
Books,  Box  5263,  Chicago,  III.  606^. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


MAGAZINE  FOR  SALE 
Opportunity  for  an  editor  or  advertising  pro 
to  shuck  the  rat  race  and  own  your  own 
publication.  Early  American  history 
oriented.  10,(X)0  subscribers  with  excel¬ 
lent  growth  potential.  2000  volume  library 
included.  For  more  information  please 
reply  to  Box  1885,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


GROSECLOSE  WILLIAMS 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Founded  1944,  1010  Vermont  Avenue 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005.  "Elgin 
Groseclose  has  immense  personal  exper¬ 
tise  in  valuation  matters."  U.S.  Tax  Court, 
re  Worcester  Telegram. 


MONEY 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY" 

Send  now  for  samples  and  low  rates  on 
this  weekly  feature.  1.5  million  readers 
can’t  be  wrong.  Help  YOUR  readers 
stretch  their  money.  Mike  LeFan,  1802 
S.  13,  Temple,  Texas  76501. 


PUZZLES 


CRISS-CROSS  PUZZLES— Entertain¬ 
ment  that  perks  up  any  page  and  read¬ 
ers  can  solve!  Fast,  fun  and  yet  chal¬ 
lenging.  1  column  X  5’  weekly,  answers. 
Camera-ready.  Free  samples.  Arelem 
Productions,  1219  S.  6th  St.,  Fargo, 
N.D.  58102.  Write  now! 


SKI  NEWS 


FREE  SKI  PHOTO  STORIES  of  ski  areas 
and  happenings.  Box  1877,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TRAVEL 


INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World- 
travel  column  now  in  4th  year,  weekly. 
Camera-ready.  Send  for  6  free  copies, 
prices.  #1  Easy  St.,  Aptos,  Calif.  95003. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 


STARTING  A  NEW  PUBLICATION?  Or 
sprucing  up  an  old  one?  Modernize  your 
image  and  hook  new  readers  with  an  as¬ 
trology  column  designed  for  weeklies. 
Successful  4-year  run  in  major  papers 
thru  out  the  U.S.  Write  for  samples. 
Angele  Blanton,  6P  University  Village 
East,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.  80521. 


f-eature  Your  Feature  In 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  partner¬ 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


APPRAISALS— CONSULTING 
Experienced  publisher  for  appraisals, 
management  consulting,  special  projects. 
Edward  J.  Bennett,  New  London,  N.H. 
03257.  (603)  526-M74. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Sid  Smith,  President 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 

Newspaper  Senrice,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office," 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  (Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.O.  Box  7133.  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280;  Res. 
(913)  381-6815. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  2(X)45 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential 
negotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (813)  446-0871  daytime;  (813)  733- 
8053  nights;  or  write  Bob  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach,  Florida  33515.  No  obligations,  of 
course. 

SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 

Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker,  P.O. 
Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763.  (714) 
626-6440. 

BUYERS  AVAILABLE 

Many  financially  responsible  investors 
listed  in  our  files  are  interested  in  pur¬ 
chasing  good  solid  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies.  List  with  us  now  if  you  are  consid¬ 
ering  a  sale  or  merger. 

Don  Malcolm 

13601  Preston  Road,  Suite  417 
Dallas.  Texas  75240 
(214)  233-4334  (214)  324-4231 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 

Brokers  of 

Radio,  TV,  CATV  and  Newspapers 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

COASTAL  weekly,  highly  competitive  sub¬ 
urban  area.  Needs  top  ad  man.  Excep¬ 
tional  locale,  both  beauty  and  climate. 
$25,000  down.  SNYDER  NEWSPAPER 
BROKERS,  P.O.  Box  308,  Lindsay,  Calif. 
93247,  please  write. 

WEEKLY  GROUP  for  sale  in  dynamic 
growth  area.  Gross  $227,000.  Area  6. 
Price  $215,000.  Box  1894,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  WITH  OTHER  INTERESTS 
has  national  American  history  feature  tab 
for  sale.  7  years  old,  45(X)  paid  circulation, 
needs  goc^  advertising  and  circulation 
campaign.  Good  potential.  Asking  price 
$85(X).  Box  1872,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  YORK  METRO  AREA  well-accepted 
weekly,  $200,000  gross  sales  first  year. 
Potential  much  greater,  20,000  circula¬ 
tion,  owner  seriously  ill,  must  sell  before 
Christmas.  $95,00(),  terms  flexible.  Box 
1899,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

ZONE  3  county  seat  legal  weekly.  $70,(XX} 
iross  last  year.  Ideal  man/wife  team  opera¬ 
tion.  29%  down,  terms.  Box  1777,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

#2  MILITARY  NEWSPAPER  looking  for 
partner  with  strong  ad  sales  experience 
and  a  small  investment.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1803,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ZONE  2  WEEKLY  CHAIN,  9  papers,  ABC 
50,000,  gross  $1.8  million,  top  demog¬ 
raphics,  principals  only.  Box  1792,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

MIDWEST  SHOPPER  in  county  seat  serv- 
ng  15  towns.  $225,0(X)  annual  gross  wi^ 
$300,(XX)  potential.  Good  equipment.  Also 
share  in  central  plant.  Box  1841,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA.  Tabloid,  senior 
citizens  6  years  legal,  2nd  class,  40()0 
paid.  Broadsheet  wneral  interest  1  year. 
Vacation  guide,  26  issues  3  years.  Job 
work,  6  years,  job  printing,  1  year. 
$118,(XX)  gross  fiscal  ’75-’76.  Complete 
offset  shop  less  press,  direct  mail  equip¬ 
ment  for  100,000,  good  lease.  Price 
$180,000.  Terms.  Agent,  P.O.  Box  327, 
Aptos,  Calif.  95003. 

FOURTH  YEAR  newspaper  in  Florida’s 
second  city.  Sell  before  December  1.  An¬ 
nual  gross  $35M.  Gr^hics  equipment. 
Cash  offer,  ^x  18%,  Editor  &  l^blisher. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

WELL  FINANCED  GROUP  PUBLISHER 
WISHES  TO  BUY  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  IN 
THE  10,000-20,000  CIRCULATION 
RANGE.  WE  CAN  WORK  OUT  A  PURCH¬ 
ASE  DEAL  THAT  WILL  BE  BEST  FOR  THE 
SELLER.  RESPOND  TO  BOX  1753, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR/PUBLISHER  with 
Capitol  seeks  part  ownership,  active  man¬ 
agement  role,  small  daily  or  purchase  of 
weekly.  Send  replies  in  full  to  L.  G. 
Hountha,  3701  S.W.  7th  St.,  Ocala,  Fla. 
32670  or  call  (904)  629-8031. 

FATHER  AND  SON  team,  50  years  com¬ 
bined  experience  management,  top  edito¬ 
rial,  aggressive  advertising  and  circulation. 
Will  buy  or  manage  on  percentage  contract 
newspaper  operation  grossing  over 
$250M.  The  best  financial  and  profes¬ 
sional  references.  Box  1796,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

1  HAVE  up  to  $75,000  available  for  down 
payment  on  an  exclusive  non-daily  news¬ 
paper.  Excellent  financial,  journalistic 
background.  Replies  held  completely  con¬ 
fidential,  but  please  describe  your  situa¬ 
tion  in  full.  Box  1404,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for  your 
newspaper.  Newspaper  Sen/ice  Co.,  P.O. 
Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

REPORTERS’  NEEDS 

PRESS  DECAL — "PRESS”  printed  black 
on  white  self-adhesive  plastic,  2Vix8V4’’for 
inside  windshield,  facing  out.  For  repor¬ 
ters,  photographers,  press  personnel. 
$1.50  each,  6  for  $7.50,  12  for  $12,  al 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Check 
or  money  order  to  W.  R.  Greenough  Co.,  16 
Churchill  Rd.,  Wethersfield,  Conn.  06109. 

To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher,  850 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 
Never  submit  complete  newspapers 
unless  specifically  called  for. 

Joseph  A.  Snyder.  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


And  Watch  Your 
Syndicate  Sales  Soar! 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  with  order) 

4-weeks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $1.75  per  line 
Add  $1.25  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Remittance  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  established). 
4-weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $2.35  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $2.45  per  line 
Add  $1.25  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  $1.50  extra  (overseas  mail  only). 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $4.60  per  agate  line— $64.40 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 
WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:00  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N  Y.  10022  (212)  752-7053 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


AcJdress 


Authorized  by 


Classification 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


-Weeks 


—  Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Moil  to:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


USED  SQUEEZE  LENSES  .  .  . 

Available:  reworked/updated  trade-ins. 
CK  OPTICAL  CO.,  INC.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278. 


MAILROOM 


SURPLUS  AND  OPERATIONAL:  16  foot 
and  10  foot  roller  (2  inch)  conveyors;  5  foot 
roller  (14k  inch)  conveyor;  80  belt  turn; 
90°  roller  turn.  All  equipment  with  220  volt 
motors  ready  to  ship.  Real  deal  on  entire 
package— $2000.  (Contact  Marc  W.  An¬ 
thony,  Publisher.  Star-Herald,  Scottsbiuff, 
Neb.  (308)  632-6116. 


1  72pph  SHERIDAN  insert  machine. 

Excellent  condition. 

1  MAGNACRAFT  addressing  machine. 
Phone:  (617)  929-2560. 


STA-HI  257  Counter  Stacker. 

Excellent  Condition. 

Box  1807,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  WRAP  MACHINES,  automatically 
places  kraft  wrap  on  bundle,  handles  15" 
wide  X  22"  diameter  rolls.  R.  J.  Dawn,  The 
Washington  Post,  Washington.  D.C. 
20071.  (202)  223-7111. 


SHERIDAN  24P  and  48P  and  Muller  227 
inserters.  Excellent  condition.  Box  1817, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUNN  medium  range  tying  machine.  Fea¬ 
tures  electric  eye  operation  and  bundle 
clamp.  Used  SVz  years.  Some  spare  parts 
included.  $2000.  Contact  Jeff  Davis,  (608) 
365-8811  or  write  Beloit  Daily  News,  149 
State  St.,  Beloit,  Wise.  53511. 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


PRICES  SLASHED/INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS — All  size  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE.  20  N.  How¬ 
ard,  Aberdeen,  Md.  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 
606  W.  Arbor  Vitae  St.,  Inglewood,  Calif. 
90301.  (213)  674-4040  or  678-3432. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  to  purchase  and  save 
by  considering  our  electronic  optical 
character  reader  equipment  for  your  plant. 
We  are  selling  our  Hendrix  OCR  I  with  Facit 
Punch  and  two  IBM  Selectric  II  OCR 
typewriters  for  $7(XX).  All  equipment  is 
like  new  and  if  all  are  purchased  as  a  pack¬ 
age  we  will  allow  a  15%  discount.  The  Facit 
Punch  and  typewriters  will  not  be  sold 
without  the  Scanner,  the  Scanner  alone  is 
$5000.  The  equipment  is  available  for  im¬ 
mediate  delivery  and  $1500  will  hold  until 
shipped.  All  equipment  FOB  North  Platte, 
Nebraska.  For  further  information  contact 
Dick  Chaney  or  Don  Wing,  telephone  (308) 
532-6000  or  write  North  Platte  Telegraph, 
P.O.  Box  370,  North  Platte,  Neb.  69101. 


HENDRIX  OCR  I  less  than  2  years  old.  Op¬ 
erational  the  day  it  was  taken  out  of  pro¬ 
duction.  We've  changed  method  of  key¬ 
stroke  capture.  Still  many  years  of  service 
left  in  this  unit  which  cost  about  $18,000 
new  with  punch.  Can  ship  today.  $75(X) 
with  punch  or  $60(X)  without  punch.  If  you 
need  an  OCR  that'll  do  the  job  .  .  .  this  is 
the  one.  Contact  Marc  W.  Anthony,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Star-Herald,  Scottsbiuff,  Neb. 
(308)  632-6116. 

PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  pert  tapes  at  our  same 
prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

COMPUGRAPHIC-JUSTOWRITERS 
2961  HS — 4500.  Compuwriter  I — 45(X). 
Keyboards— 1200.  FHN  Business  Prod¬ 
ucts.  Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609) 
235-7614. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESEUING 


LINASEC  II — 2-face  mixing  module;  2 
input  readers;  4  width  plugs,  2  width  plug 
kits;  spare  parts  kit.  Call  Martin  Schroeder 
(312)  741-2400. 


JUSTOWRITER — complete  set,  input  and 
reproducer  $14(X)  for  the  pair.  Advisor 
Newspapers,  (609)  646-5843  or  P.O.  Box 
804,  Cologne,  N.J.  08213. 


FOR  SALE — Compugraphic  2961  SL,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  spare  reader,  parts  kit, 
fonts,  gears,  Fairchild  TTS  TP  214,  factory 
reconditioned  since  used.  Best  offer, 
separate  or  package.  Havelock,  N.C., 
(919)  447-3173. 


PLATEMAKING 


TASOPE  SATELLITE  processor,  model  SP 
NAPP  automatic  plate  processor 
BEACH  automatic  punch  and  brake,  model 
4560 

BEACH  manual  punch  shear 
lAny  or  all.  Make  offer.  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal.  (216)  241-5183,  ext.  246. 


PRESSES 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9/16  x  36 
Goss  Metro  4  units,  1970 
Goss  Suburban  2  units,  (older 
Goss  Suburban  add-on  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folder 

Goss  Universal  6  units,  1  folder,  2244  cutoff 
Cottrell  V-15  units  and  presses 
Colorking  unit  for  add-on 
Fairchild  Newsking  4  units  (2  stacked), 
Colorking  folder 

Color  King  2:1  folder,  model  790 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  for  Urbanite,  45V2'' 
cutoff 

Royal  Zenith  Zephyr,  4  units,  1974 
Wood  Colorflex,  4  units,  1970 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

INTERNATIONAL  PUBLISHING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago.  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


GOSS  COMNUNITY,  3  units,  2244x36,  SC 
folder,  quarter,  half,  double  parallel  with 
cross  perforating,  40HP  motorand  control¬ 
ler,  new  1970.  Box  1339,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GREGG  FLYING  IMPRINTER  for  Urbanite 
or  845  Cottrell.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt, 
Chicago.  III.  60612. 


4-UNIT  WEBENDORFER,  currently  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  weekly  shopper  and  2-color  food 
circulars,  $11,000  "as  is  where  is."  R^ 
Radford,  Chattanooga.  Tenn.  (615)  877- 
1054. 


URBANITE  FOLDER,  handle  25"  web  or 
companion  dink  12V2'lthat  will  quarter  fold 
same  at  35,(X30pph.  $70,0(X).  Box  1783, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEBENDORFER  OFFSET  WEB,  2  units.  2 
rollstands,  folder,  2244"  cutoff,  36". 
$15,(XX}  or  make  offer.  Box  1791,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ROTOGRAVURE  PRESSES,  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  SALE.  BIG  SAVINGS.  Write  for 
photos.  I  buy,  sell,  swap.  Contact:  CUR¬ 
TIS,  816  National  Press  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C.  20045.  (202)  628-5696. 


WALTER  SCOTT,  semi-cylindrical  High 
Speed  press.  32  broadsheet,  64  tabloid 
capacity.  Sweet-running  folder.  Can  be 
converted  to  DiLitho  at  $20,CXX)  tops.  Ask¬ 
ing  $10,000  where  is.  Must  move  by  l3e- 
cember  1.  Call  Henry  Josten  at  (203)  526- 
5356. _ 

GOSS  MARK  II  HEADLINERS 
AND  FOLDER 

6  Mark  II  press  units  and  Goss  2:1  folder. 
Can  be  converted  to  DiLitho.  Ciomplete  ac¬ 
cessories  and  spare  parts.  Box  1869, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FAIRCHILD  NEWS  KING  2  unit  web  offset 
press  with  folder,  etc.  1967.  Call  Mr. 
Koravos,  (617)  475-3210. 

ONE  PRESS  UNIT,  Goss  Mark  II,  RTP 
(DIGITAL),  2244"  cutoff.  For  informa¬ 
tion  call  Arnold  McDonald.  Production 
I  Director,  Virginian-Pilot  &  Ledger-Star, 
Norfolk,  Va.  23501  (804)  446-2^5. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


UNIVERSAL  GOSS  quarter  folder,  model 
U580,  10  years  old.  6,000,000  impres¬ 
sions.  Perfect  condition.  Reasonable  offer. 
Call  J.  Domenici,  (201)  469-0400. 


GOSS  METRO,  4  units,  2  color  decks, 
double  folder,  upper  formers,  22%" 
cutoff 

GOSS  SUBURBAN,  6  units.  Urbanite 
folder,  two  4  position  roll  stands,  two 
50hp  drives,  refurbished 
GOSS  SUBURBAN,  5  units,  refurbished 
COLOR  KING.  5  units  with  Color  King 
folder,  30hp  drive 

COTTRELL  V15,  5  units,  standard  folder,  3 
station  inserter 

ATE,  4  units.  Often  oven,  chill  rolls, 
imprinter,  gluer,  folder  with  fold,  2 
position  roll  stand 

THATCHER  PACER,  3  units,  folder  with 
imprinter 

POLYGRAPH  RZOl,  4  units,  2  roll  stands, 
turn  bars,  sheeter  and  folder.  Rebuilt 
GAZETTE  AMERICANA,  Perfector,  with 
color  deck 

COTTRELL  RB-1  Folder,  takes  12  sheets, 
includes  upper  former 
GREGG  Folding  machine  for  single  width 
web  offset  press,  22%"  cutoff 
GOSS  HEADLINER  Mark  I,  6  units, 

23  9/16  cutoff,  skip  slitters,  balloon 
formers,  double  2:1  folders,  Cline 
Auto  pasters 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL,  8  units  with  3  color 
humps — reverses.  1963,  2:1  folder,  2 
50hp  drives,  rewinder  and  upper  former 
We  have  a  1%5  Mark  II  Headliner  Unit  for 
22%"  cutoff.  We  are  selling  this  for  parts 
only  as  one  side  frame  is  missing.  The  Unit 
is  stored  In  Orlando.  Florida  and  weighs  35 
tons.  It  should  make  a  good  emergency 
parts  kit  for  anyone  operating  Mark  II 
Units.  This  Unit,  purchased  from  Goss  En¬ 
gineering  Department,  was  used  only  for 
experimental  purposes. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

436  Ridge  Road 
North  Arlington,  New  Jersey 
(201)  438-3744 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


GOSS  SUBURBAN 
NOT  MORE  THAN  10  YEARS  OLD 
BOX  1710,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  machine 
with  SC  folder.  Box  1712,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V-22/25  AND  845 
BOX  1714,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


CHANGING  OVER  from  letterpress  to 
offset.  Want  Goss  Community,  Suburban 
or  Urbanite.  Can  use  HoeColorflex  in  place 
of  Urbanite.  Box  1551,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  FOR  EXPORT: 

GOSS  URBANITE  4  to  8  UNITS. 
BOX  1548,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


WILL  PAY  $500  for  12"xl8"  Graphic  Elec¬ 
tronics  Photo-Lathes  in  good  operating 
condition.  Contact  Franklin  Greenway.  196 
14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 


STA-HI  251  or  257  Counter  Stacker  and 
Sheridan  24P  or  48P  inserter.  Box  1809, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


532  PHOTON,  running  condition.  State 
price  and  availability.  Lind,  Toledo  Blade, 
(419)  259-6090. 


GOSS  3:2  FOLDER  and  MARK  II  HEAD¬ 
LINER.  Will  pay  top  price.  Box  1820, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OLD  WOODEN  BOX  CAMERA  that  took  roll 
film  and  used  a  string  to  cock  shutter.  Box 
16122,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46216. 


COTTRELL  V-15A  plus  rollstand  for  add-on 
unit.  1967-1971  models  preferred.  Call 
Skip,  (203)  567-8789. 


WANTED 

USED  STA-HI  STACKER  251. 
BOX  1883,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


WANT  2  or  3  COMMUNITY  units  with 
Community  folder.  Write  or  phone  Loren 
Dyer,  The  Bulletin,  Bend,  Oreg.  97701. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


NEW! 

At  last!  Fresh,  original  art  for  circulation 
promotion.  Complete  campaigns  with  in¬ 
paper  ads,  rack  cards,  etc.  All  coordinated 
graphically  for  best  impact  and  all  ready- 
to-use.  There’s  nothing  like  it!  Ask  for 
details  and  our  no-risk  money-back  guar¬ 
antee.  CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  ART, 
P.O.  Box  6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501, 
(512)  682-7011. 


RESEARCH 


COMPLETE  BACKGROUND  all  personali- 
ties-subjects  instantly.  Vast  morgue  clips, 
magazine,  books.  $15  a  query  upward. 
Dudley  Freeman,  (212)  685-9200. 


STRINGERS 


WASHINGTON  STRINGERS.  Accepting 
new  clients  January  1,  News,  features, 
trade  association  reports.  The  Surrogates, 
Box  648,  Arlington,  Va.  22216. 


Help 

Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


DIRECTOR,  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM, 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale. 
To  administer  a  professional  school  with  a 
faculty  of  18  and  an  enrollment  of  425 
undergraduate  majors  and  65  graduate 
students.  School  offers  programs  leading 
to  BS,  MA,  MS,  and  PhD  degrees.  Under¬ 
graduate  news-editorial  and  advertising 
sequences  are  ACEJ  accredited.  Fiscal  re¬ 
sponsibility  includes  a  five-day  campus 
newspaper  administered  by  a  faculty  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  business  manager. 
Applicants  for  director  position  must  have 
an  earned  PhD  with  a  record  of  teaching 
and  scholarship  to  qualify  as  an  associate 
professor  or  professor  at  SlU-C.  Adminis¬ 
trative  and  media  experience  is  preferred. 
Salary  open;  12-month  appointment. 
Deadline  for  applications.  January  15, 
1977.  Send  letter  and  curriculum  vitae  to: 
Harry  W.  Stonecipher,  Chairman.  Director 
Search  Committee,  School  of  Journalism, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale, 
III.  62901.  Southern  Illinois  University  is 
an  Affirmative  Action,  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JOURNALISM,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  Austin,  invites  appli¬ 
cations  for  Chairman  position.  PhD 
preferred.  Applicant  should  have  exper¬ 
ience  in  administration,  professional 
Journalism,  and  teaching  at  college  or 
university  level;  and  show  evidence  of 
research  ability.  Will  administer  the 
department,  teach  and  maintain  good 
relations  with  academic  and  professional 
communities.  BJ,  MA,  PhD  programs. 
Sequences  in  broadcast  news,  maga¬ 
zines,  news  and  public  affairs,  photo¬ 
journalism,  and  public  relations.  Salary 
and  academic  rank  depend  on  quali¬ 
fications.  Send  letter  of  application 
and  professional  resume  by  November 
15,  1976,  to  Journalism  Search  Commit¬ 
tee,  University  of  Texas,  P.O.  Box  7818, 
Austin,  Texas  78712.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


TOUGH  MANAGING  EDITOR-TYPE,  with 
qualified  academic  credentials,  needed 
effective  January  1,  1977,  to  teach  jour¬ 
nalism  students  what  accurate,  objective 
hard-nosed  news  reporting  is  all  about. 
Send  resume  and  inquiries  to  Search  Com¬ 
mittee,  Hall  School  of  Journalism,  Troy 
State  University,  Troy,  Alabama  36081. 
TSU  is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


CHAIRPERSON,  Advertising  and  Public 
Relations,  School  of  Communication,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama.  The  successful  appli¬ 
cant  will  be  charged  with  administration  of 
the  fastest  growing  department  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  will  teach  on  a  limited  basis 
in  his  or  her  area  of  specialty.  Majors 
offered  in  both  advertising  and  public 
relations  within  a  school  which  also 
houses  programs  in  journalism  and  broad¬ 
cast/film  communications.  An  earned  Doc¬ 
torate  is  required  along  with  substantial 
professional  experience  in  advertising 
and/or  public  relations.  Prior  administra¬ 
tive  experience  is  preferred.  Salary  and 
academic  rank  dependent  upon  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Interested  persons  should  apply  by 
November  15  to  William  H.  Melson,  Dean, 
School  of  Communication,  University  of 
Alabama,  University,  Ala.  35486.  An  Af¬ 
firmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer. 


FLORIDA  TECHNOLOGICAL  UNIVERSITY 
is  seeking  applicants  in  advertising/public 
relations.  Applicants  must  be  able  to  teach 
in  both  areas.  Strong  professional  experi¬ 
ence  a  necessity.  Applicants  with  a  Mas¬ 
ters  Degree  will  be  considered;  a  PhD  with 
some  teaching  experience  is  preferred. 
Contact  Raymond  Buchanan,  Chairman, 
Department  of  Communication,  Florida 
Technological  University,  Box  250CX),  Or¬ 
lando,  Fla.  32816.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER — Newspaper  web 
offset  printing  plant.  Zone  2.  Sales,  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  supervisory  skills  re¬ 
quired.  Send  resume  with  references  and 
desired  salary  to  Box  1740,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Medium  size  Southeastern  AM,  PM  opera¬ 
tion  is  seeking  an  aggressive,  highly  crea¬ 
tive  Advertising  Director.  Applicant  should 
have  prior  experience  in  management  and 
motivation  of  sales  staff.  No.  2  person 
seeking  advancement  should  apply.  Excel¬ 
lent  benefit  programs.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1863,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  needed  for  fast 
growing  publication  and  photo-offset  prep 
operation  in  downstate  Illinois.  Applicant 
must  have  2  to  5  years  experience  and  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  financial  and  bus¬ 
iness  procedures  of  daily  and  weekly  pub¬ 
lications.  also  computer  accounting.  Will 
have  responsibility  for  job  costing,  es¬ 
timating  and  business  operations  of  all  di¬ 
visions.  This  company  has  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  since  1880  and  incorporated  since 
1902.  The  job  is  a  top-level  management 
position.  Salary  to  match  experience  and 
qualifications;  raises  guaranteed  to  person 
who  demonstrates  ability.  If  you  believe 
you  are  a  person  on  the  way  up  and  can 
stand  rigorous  investigation,  please  sub¬ 
mit  your  resume.  Box  1878,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CARTOONISTS 


CARTOONIST  with  African  continent  ex¬ 
perience,  extremely  knowledgeable  in  tri¬ 
bal  customs,  languages  and  folklore.  Must 
be  able  to  create  story  lines,  develop  car¬ 
toon  series  for  newspapers  and  comic 
books  in  new  sales  program.  Position  open 
December  1.  Send  resume  and  samples  of 
cartoon  work  to  James  Brown,  Panax  Cor¬ 
poration,  P.O.  1860,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
48823. 


CIRCULATION 


WE'RE  LOOKING  for  a  district  manager 
that  wants  to  be  a  circulation  manager.  If 
you  can  help  our  70{X)  Zone  5  daily  grow, 
we'll  help  you  achieve  your  goals  in  one  of 
our  many  "sister"  newspapers.  If  you  are 
willing  to  work  hard  for  something  worth 
achieving,  write  and  tell  us  about  yourself. 
Box  1838,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulate 

Your  Jobs,  Services,  Talents 
to  the 

Largest  Newspaper  Audience 

in  the  World 

with  E&P  Classifieds 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  for 
Pennsylvania  8000  PM  daily.  $13,CI00  plus 
bonus.  Must  be  strong  promoter.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1600,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  OPPORTUNITY  for  a  qual¬ 
ified  Home  Delivery  Manager.  We  are  an 
AM-PM  combination  in  a  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  Those  who  apply  should  have 
background  in  both  Ciealer  and  District 
Manager  systems.  If  you  want  a  real  chal¬ 
lenge  and  a  chance  to  grow  with  our  or¬ 
ganization  send  us  your  resume  and  salary 
requirements.  We  offer  excellent  working 
conditions  and  employee  benefits  inclucf 
ing  a  company  paid  pension.  Box  1827, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  or 
District  Manager  ready  to  move  up.  Good 
opportunity  as  circulation  manager  with 
expanding  newspaper  chain  of  5  weeklies 
with  large  Pennysaver  operation.  Send  re¬ 
sume  with  salary  history  to  Drculation  Di¬ 
rector,  Box  1858,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  POSITION 

SALES/PROMOTION 

MANAGER 

We  are  creating  a  new  salaried  career  po¬ 
sition  as  No.  2  person  in  our  circulation 
department  for  a  hard-working,  dedicated 
individual.  We  are  a  6-day,  12,()(X)  evening 
daily  in  one  of  the  country's  unusually 
competitive  markets. 

We  are  located  in  the  mild  climate  of  the 
beautiful  North  Carolina  Piedmont,  which 
provides  easy  access  to  recreational 
facilities  of  the  mountains  and  the 
beaches.  We  offer  moderate  cost  of  living 
and  close  proximity  to  major  markets  with¬ 
out  the  hassels  of  big  city  living. 

As  part  of  The  New  York  Times  affiliated 
group,  we  feature  a  solid  benefits  package 
and  an  enjoyably  stable  working  atmo¬ 
sphere. 

Candidate  should  possess  some  experi¬ 
ence  in  carrier  contests  and  promotions. 
However,  all  applicants  regardless  of 
newspaper  experience  will  be  given  top 
consideration. 

Send  complete  personal,  employment  and 
salary  history  in  confidence  to  Tim  Mc¬ 
Culloch,  Circulation  Director,  THE  DIS¬ 
PATCH,  P.O.  Box  908,  Lexington,  N.C. 
27292. 


A  CENTRAL  INDIANA  NEWSPAPER  pub¬ 
lisher  is  looking  for  an  experienced,  tal¬ 
ented  and  energetic  person  to  head  our 
new  circulation-promotion  department. 
We  want  results  from  a  hard  worker  who 
can  grow  with  us.  Person  will  channel 
growth  and  development  of  circulation  for 
two  dailies  and  one  weekly  within  20  miles. 
Top  dollar  and  bonuses  paid  for  right  per¬ 
son.  Reply  with  complete  resume  to  Jack 
Armstrong,  Elwood  Publishing  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  85,  Elwood,  Ind.  46036. 


CIRCULATION  SALES/MARKETING  man¬ 
ager  for  large  metropolitan  daily  in  Zone  9. 
Outstanding  opportunity  for  results- 
oriented  individual  with  circulation  sales 
and/or  promotion  experience.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  someone  with  the  capability  to  de¬ 
velop  carrier  promotions,  to  determine 
sales  strategies  for  existing  circulation 
sales  markets  and  to  identify  new  potential 
market  areas.  Send  resume  to  Box  1880, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
SALESMANAGER/SUPERVISOR 
Are  you  in  a  spot  that  does  not  offer  that 
big  future  that  you  planned  for  yourself? 
The  opportunity  is  available.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  person  with  sound  knowledge  of 
Classified  and  some  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence.  Must  be  innovative,  goal  oriented, 
aggressive  person  with  the  will  to  win  in  a 
tough  competitive  Daily/Sunday/Weekly 
East  Coast  Market.  Our  plans  for  growth 
will  challenge  every  ability  you  possess. 
You  will  join  a  young  hard-hitting  manage¬ 
ment  team  with  a  big  future  operating  out 
of  a  plant  that  is  and  has  been  first  in  many 
technological  advances.  Good  starting  sal¬ 
ary,  plus  a  long  list  of  excellent  fringe  ben¬ 
efits.  Limited  training  and  observation 
period  under  an  experienced  and  profes¬ 
sional  classified  manager  before  the  big 
job  opens  up.  Write  detailing  your  back¬ 
ground  in  complete  confidence  to  Box 
1805,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
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HELP  WANTED 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


MANAGEMENT  OPENINGS 


SALES 

REGIONAL  SALES  REP.  $18,000  plus 
Cover  the  Mid-Atlantic  selling  high  ticket 
capital  equipment  to  major  metro  dailies 
and  medium  sized  newspapers.  Total  com¬ 
pensation  should  be  in  $25,000  range  the 
first  year. 

SYSTEMS 

ENGINEERING  MGR.  $28-35,000 

Newspaper  capital  equipment  manufac¬ 
turer  wants  individual  to  run  systems  en¬ 
gineering  department.  Supervise  6  peo¬ 
ple,  Should  have  ME  or  EE  degree.  Com¬ 
pany  is  well  established  and  growing 
rapidly. 

WEB  PRESS  SALESMAN  $18-22,000 
Newspaper  web  press  manufacturer  wants 
rep  to  cover  Southeast.  Concentrate  on 
double  width  web  offset  press  sales.  Most 
likely  based  in  Atlanta. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  SALES  $30-40,000 
Multimillion  dollar  manufacturer  of  gra¬ 
phic  arts  capital  equipment  sold  to  news¬ 
papers.  Unit  price  ranges  from  $50,000 
to  $1.5  million.  Report  to  president; 
supenrise  field  sales  force,  service  force, 
marketing  administration  and  marketing 
research.  East  Coast. 

MARKETING 

RESEARCH  MGR.  $25-30,000 

Newspaper  capital  equipment  manufac¬ 
turer  wants  individual  to  map  out  5-year 
program  of  $15  million  company.  Must 
determine  ROI  for  customers  and  gross 
profit  margins.  Sold  to  100,000  to 
300,000  circulation  daily  newspapers. 

SERVICEMAN  $14-20,000 

Midwest  location  covering  13  states. 
Large  company  manufactures  newspaper 
maiTroom  equipment. 

FIELD  SALES  MANAGER  $25-35,000 
Supervise  6  to  7  salesmen  selling  news¬ 
paper  capital  equipment.  Report  to  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager.  Major  Fortune  500 
company.  East  Coast. 

PHOTOTYPE  SALESMAN  (2)  $18-25,000 
East  Coast  and  Midwest  locations.  Want 
active,  hard  closing  sales  types  who  are 
technically  qualified  in  this  field.  Major 
company. 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVES  $16-20,000 
Computer  typesetting  system  manufac¬ 
turer  wants  person  on  West  Coast  to  sell 
their  equipment.  Unit  price  per  sale  is 
$50,000  to  $60,000.  Must  make  good  for¬ 
mal  presentation  and  have  good  writing 
skills. 

PHOTOCOMP 

EQUIPMENT  SALES  $15-30,000 

Seeking  several  salesmen  for  positions 
located  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
including  New  England,  Mid-Atlantic, 
Southeast  and  Midwest.  Positions  are  all 
with  excellent  companies  and  provide 
good  vehicle  into  sales  management. 

GRAPHIC  ARTS 

SUPPLY  SALES  $15-30,000 

We  are  currently  working  with  several  com¬ 
panies  seeking  experienced  supply  sales¬ 
men  in  New  England,  Midwest  and  Mid- 
Atlantic.  Strong  industry  knowledge  and 
successful  track  record  required. 

MARKETING  MANAGER  $20-24,000 
Major  printing  plate  manufacturer  selling 
to  newspaper  market.  Prefer  someone 
with  engineering  background,  5  years  in 
sales  and  marketing  development.  New 
England. 

For  information  on  these  and  other 
current  openings,  send  resume  to  or  call: 

ROBERT  H.  HOLDSWORTH 


MANAGEMENT  POSITIONS 

GENERAL  MANAGER  To  $30,000 

Group  of  weeklies  located  in  Eastern  U.S. 
Must  have  prior  experience  in  similar  posi¬ 
tion  with  daily  or  weekly.  Degree  pre¬ 
ferred,  not  required. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  To  $20,000 
Medium  sized  New  England  daiW.  Part  of 
progressive  newspaper  chain;  offers  good 
internal  growth.  Degree  plus  strong  finan¬ 
cial/accounting  background. 

MARKET  RESEARCH  DIR.  To  $28,000 
Corporate  level  position  with  Midwest 
newspaper  group.  Report  to  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  responsible  for  all  market  research, 
market  analysis,  readership  surveys  and 
political  polling.  Advanced  degree  pre¬ 
ferred.  Should  have  several  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  type  management  position. 

MAILROOM  SUPT,  To  $17,000 

Large  group  of  weeklies  and  dailies  in  far 
western  U.S.  Report  to  operations  direc¬ 
tor;  prior  mailroom  experience  required. 
Non-union  operation;  will  be  heavily  in¬ 
volved  in  updating  equipment. 

PLANT  SUPERINTENDENT  To  $17,000 
Requires  heavy  press  background;  ex¬ 
posure  to  and  experience  with  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite  presses  required.  Work  for  medium 
sized  daily,  but  be  responsible  for  com¬ 
mercial  printing;  inserts,  etc.  Supervise 
staff  of  12  in  non-union  operation. 

PRODUCTION  ENGINEER  To  $22,000 
Large  Western  metro  daily.  Degree  in  en¬ 
gineering  or  printing  management  re¬ 
quired.  Report  to  production  director; 
should  be  well  versed  in  new  equipment 
and  systems.  Will  be  involved  in  equipment 
analysis  and  selection  and  play  key  role  in 
selection  and  installation  of  new  systems. 

COMPOSING  RM.  FOREMAN  To  $20,000 
Medium  sized  Eastern  daily.  Report  to 
publisher.  Cold  type  background  an  abso¬ 
lute  must  and  prior  management  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  union  situation. 

ELECTRONICS  SUPERVISOR  To  $16,000 
Newspaper  group  in  West.  Report  to  opera¬ 
tions  director;  responsible  for  maintenance 
and  repair  of  all  electronic  equipment. 

SYSTEMS  ANALYST  To  $22,000 

Large  metro  daily  located  in  West.  Must 
have  a  systems  bacl^round  in  data  proc¬ 
essing;  experience  with  VDTs  helpful.  Will 
be  heavily  involved  in  classified  and  edito¬ 
rial  VDT  system  selection  and  installation. 

MGR.,  COMPUTER  MAINT.  To  $21,000 
Large  West  Coast  metro  daily.  Report  to 
production  manager;  responsible  for  es¬ 
tablishing  a  support  group  for  computer 
maintenance.  Must  nave  strong  elec¬ 
tronics  background  in  maintenance  and 
repair  of  sophisticated  equipment. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  To  $20,000 
Report  to  operations  manager  of  large 
Midwestern  weekly.  In  addition  to  the 
pressroom,  will  be  in  charge  of  cameras 
and  mailroom.  Supervise  staff  of  20  full 
time  and  several  part  time.  Prior  experi¬ 
ence  on  Goss  Metro  press  desirable. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  To  $20,000 

Large  daily.  Midwest.  Prefer  background 
in  and  experience  on  Goss  Metro.  Should 
have  held  similar  position  with  exposure 
to  and  experience  in  a  union  situation. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  To  $21,000 

75,000  Midwestern  daily.  Should  have 
press  management  background;  prior  man¬ 
agement  experience  in  union  situation.  Ex¬ 
posure  to  Goss  equipment  required. 

For  information  on  these  and  other 
current  openings,  send  resume  to  or  call: 

PATRICK  J.  QUINN,  JR. 


ADVERTISING  AND  CIRCULATION 

PROMOTIONAL  DIRECTOR  To  $24,000 
Large  Northeastern  metro  150,000  daily, 
part  of  newspaper  group.  Report  to  pub¬ 
lisher,  be  involved  in  overall  promotion  and 
research  for  this  property.  Degree  re¬ 
quired,  advanced  degree  preferred, 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  To  $20,000 
30,000  Mid-Atlantic  daily.  Report  to  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Must  have  strong  manage¬ 
ment  background  in  similar  size  property. 
Degree  preferred,  not  required. 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER  To  $20,000 
Large  group  of  weeklies  located  in  Mid- 
Atlantic.  Report  to  general  manager.  Must 
have  strong  background  in  advertising  and 
suburban  newspaper  field. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  To  $16,000 
Small  Midwestern  daily.  Report  to  general 
manager;  supervise  staff  of  10.  Responsi¬ 
ble  for  classified,  retail  and  national. 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  To  $30,000 
Large  group  of  weeklies  in  Midwest.  Report 
to  pubTisher;  supervise  staff  of  25.  Should 
have  prior  experience  in  suburban  news¬ 
paper  marketing  and  working  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  environment.  Degree  preferred,  but 
not  required. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  To  $18,000 
Privately  held  20,000  Midwestern  daily  in 
competitive  market.  Must  have  strong 
background  in  retail  advertising  manage¬ 
ment.  Report  to  publisher  with  overall  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  all  advertising. 

NATIONAL  AD  MGR.  To  $25,000 

Large  eastern  daily,  part  of  newspaper 
chain.  Incumbent  will  be  retiring  in  near 
future.  Position  reports  to  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Must  have  prior  national  adver¬ 
tising  management  experience,  preferably 
with  large  metro. 

RETAIL  AD  MGR.  To  $20,000 

Southeastern  metro  daily.  Report  to  ad  di¬ 
rector;  must  have  successful  track  record 
in  retail  sales  management.  Degree. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MGR.  To  $20,000 

Southern  metro  daily.  Report  to  ad  direc¬ 
tor,  have  responsibility  for  phone  room. 
Opening  created  by  retirement. 

HOME  DELIVERY  MGR.  To  $22,000 
Large  West  Coast  metro  daily.  Report  to 
circulation  director;  have  daily  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  50,000  circulation.  Degree  prefer¬ 
red;  prior  management  experience  with 
metro  daily  required. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  To  $27,000 
Large  metro  daily  in  western  U.S.  Report 
to  circulation  director.  Should  have  solid 
circulation  experience  in  both  home  and 
street  sales.  Degree  preferred,  but  not  re¬ 
quired.  Prior  metro  experience  with  union 
property  desirable. 

SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MGR.  To  $20,000 
Medium  sized  Eastern  daily.  Report  to  cir¬ 
culation  director;  daily  responsibility  of 
20,000  circulation.  Must  be  strong  on 
sales  and  promotion;  should  have  prior  ex¬ 
perience  in  competitive  marketplace. 
CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  To  $30,000 

Medium  sized  daily  located  in  East.  Report 
to  publisher.  Must  be  strong  manager  with 
prior  management  experience  in  a  un¬ 
ionized  operation. 

HOME  DELIVERY  MGR.  To  $20,000 

Metro  daily.  Southwest.  Report  to  circula¬ 
tion  manager;  supervise  10  district  mana¬ 
gers  with  daily  responsibility  for  50,000 
combined  circulation.  Degree  preferred. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  To  $19,000 
50,000  daily.  Northeast.  Report  to  pub¬ 
lisher;  must  be  astute  manager  of  people 
in  a  union  environment. 

For  information  on  these  and  other 
current  openings,  send  resume  to  or  call: 

PATRICK  J.  QUINN,  JR. 


EDITORIAL  MANAGEMENT 

EDITOR  To  $22,000 

Mid-Atlantic  group  including  one  daily  and 
three  weeklies  (circulation  20, (XX)).  Report 
to  general  manager,  supervise  staff  of  15. 
BSJ  plus  4-^  years  of  management  experi¬ 
ence  in  newsroom. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  To  $25,0(X) 

Zone  9;  top  position  in  newsroom,  super¬ 
vising  25,  circulation  35,(X)0.  Must  have 
solid  experience  on  small  dailies  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  local  news  coverage.  Will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  editorials. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  To  $25,000 

Report  to  publisher.  Modern  plant,  going 
to  VDTs  on  line  this  year.  Should  have  4 
years  experience  as  editor,  BA  in  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Northeastern  state. 

ASST.  MANAGING  EDITOR  To  $18,000 
Report  to  managing  editor  in  Southwest¬ 
ern  daily.  Experience  as  editor  with  both 
hard  and  soft  news.  Degree  required. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  To  $20,000 

Report  to  editor  of  Northeast  metro  daily 
Degree  and  5-r  years  experience.  Heavy  in 
investigative  work. 

FEATURES  EDITOR  To  $23,000 

Experienced,  creative  lifestyles  editor  with 
innovative  approach  to  changing  times. 
Metro  daily,  Mid-Atlantic,  VDTs  on  line. 

COPY  EDITOR  To  $13,000 

Northern  daily.  BA  in  Journalism  plus  3 
years  experience,  know  VDTs.  Excellent 
growth  potential. 

EDITOR  To  $26,000 

West  Coast,  ISO.CXX)  daily.  BA  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  6-  years  experience,  all  areas  of 
newsroom.  Excellent  managerial  skills. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  To  $17,000 

Zone  4  daily  in  resort  community,  circula¬ 
tion  20,000  plus.  Must  have  hard  and  soft 
news  experience  as  editor  on  small  daily. 
Report  to  executive  editor,  supervise  20. 

NEWS  EDITOR  To  $20,000 

West  Coast  daily,  circulation  2(X),000  plus. 
Must  be  experienced  in  electronic  conver¬ 
sion  in  the  newsroom,  and  familiar  with 
VDT  front-end  problems. 

NEWS  EDITOR  To  $12,000 

Great  Lakes  location.  Degree  preferred. 
Experience  in  supervision,  layout,  copy¬ 
editing,  special  features. 

ASST.  PERSONNEL  DIR.  To  $21,000 

Corporate  offices  newspaper  group  in 
Great  Lakes  area.  Several  years  experience 
as  generalist  with  emphasis  on  training, 
benefits,  preventative  labor. 

INDUST.  RELATIONS  MGR.  To  $30,000 

West  Coast  daily.  Personnel  generalist  in 
newspaper  industi^  plus  negotiating  ex¬ 
perience  and  training  background.  Prefer 
advanced  degree  in  industrial  psychology. 

MGR.,  PROFESSIONAL 
RECRUITMENT  To  $24,000 

Corporate  level  position.  Combine  BSJ/ 
MBA  desired.  Must  have  recruiting  experi¬ 
ence  with  journalists  and  be  familiar  with 
business  side  of  newspapers.  Additional 
duties  in  training  and  development. 

ASST.  LABOR  REL.  DIR.  To  $20,000 

Entry  level  position.  Midwest  metro  daily. 
Requires  generalist  with  BA.  and  no  union 
exposure.  Responsibilities  include  backup 
work,  book  work  and  team  negotiations. 
Craft.  Guild.  Teamsters.  Will  lead  to  Labor 
Relations  manager. 

For  information  on  these  and  other 
current  openings,  send  resume  to  or  call: 

SIBYL  W.  RUFFALO 


All  Positions  Fee  Paid 

GORDON  WAHLS  COMPANY 

Executive  Search  Consultants 

Post  Office  Box  30,  610  East  Baltimore  Pike,  Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 

(215)  565-0800 
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CLASSIFIED 
AD  MANAGER 

Are  you  an  assistant  classified  manager  or 
a  classified  manager  of  a  small  daily  look¬ 
ing  for  advancement?  If  so.  we  may  have 
the  opportunity  you’re  seeking.  The 
Southern  Illinoisan,  a  33,000  PM  daily, 
located  in  a  rapiaiy  expanaing  university 
and  recreational  area  is  looking  for  a  man¬ 
ager  to  direct  the  classified  staff. 

A  strong  sales  background,  some  man¬ 
agement  experience  and  a  desire  to  grow 
are  the  main  qualifications  we  seek.  In  re¬ 
turn  we  offer  an  attractive  salary,  excellent 
fringe  benefits  and  promotional  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  an  expanding  company. 

Send  letter  giving  work  history  and  salary 
required  to  Keith  L.  Stewart,  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  789,  De¬ 
catur,  III.  62525. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


PROGRAMMER 

Metro  daily  paper  in  Zone  2  seeks  an  indi¬ 
vidual  with  3  years  experience  in  COBOL 
with  a  commercial  background.  PDP-11 
and  time  sharing  would  be  helpful  but  not 
a  must.  Excellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  with  salary  expectations  to  Box 
1876,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AGGRESSIVE  SALESPERSON.  Strong  in 
ideas,  layouts,  sales.  Must  include  re¬ 
sume,  references,  clips,  salary  history, 
availability  date  first  letter.  Marty.  Verde 
Independent,  Box  517,  Cottonwood, 
Ariz.  86326. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
large,  rapidly  growing  7-year-old  weekly 
grossing  over  $500,000  in  annual  advertis¬ 
ing  sales.  Located  in  Houston-Galveston 
suburban  market.  Looking  for  aggressive, 
enthusiastic  and  dynamic  management 
personnel  to  assume  sales,  design  and 
eventually  general  management  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Send  resume,  salary  histoiv  and 
requirements  in  confidence  to  THE  EX¬ 
CHANGE  NEWS,  17311  El  Camino  Real, 
Houston,  Texas  77058. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Number  1  ad  position  now  available  on  a 
West  Virginia  daily.  Member  of  fast  grow¬ 
ing  newspaper  group  with  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  to  higher  man¬ 
agement.  If  you  are  an  ad  ace  at  building 
staff  and  linage,  we  want  to  talk  with  you. 
Salary  open.  Excellent  fringe  benefits.  Call 
Ralph  Cooper,  (304)  265-3333. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  and  RETAIL 
MANAGER.  Growing  central  Arizona  daily 
and  weekly  group  needs  two  top  people. 
Don  Kramer.  Casa  Grande  Dispatch,  Casa 
Grande,  Ariz.  85222. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER-SALESMAN  to 
represent  group  of  major  New  Jersey 
weekly  newspapers  in  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  markets.  $15,000  plus  fringes, 
company  car.  Send  resume  to  Box  1874, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  aggressive,  am¬ 
bitious  salesperson,  3  weeklies,  excellent 
area,  guaranteed  salary  and  commission. 
Tribune,  Box  111,  Union,  Mo.  63084. 
(314)  583-2545. 


IT'S  A 

CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 


We'll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an 
E&P  Box  Holder.  However,  if  you  want 
to  answer  a  ^x  Number  ad.  but  don't 
want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  news¬ 
papers  (or  companies),  just  seal  your 
reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Box  Holder.  Attach  a  note  telling  us 
what  newspapers,  groups,  or  compa¬ 
nies  you  don’t  want  the  reply  to  reach. 
Then  put  the  reply  and  the  note  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  E&P  Classi¬ 
fied.  If  the  Box  Number  you're  an¬ 
swering  is  on  your  list,  we'll  discard 
your  reply. 


LEADING  TRADE  PUBLICATION  has  an 
opening  for  an  experienced  ad  salesman 
to  cover  South/Southeast  from  Manhattan- 
based  office.  Must  like  and  preferably 
know  newspaper  industry.  5()%  travel. 
Salary  plus  commission.  Resume  and  cover 
letter  to  Box  1898,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Our  employees  know  of  this  ad. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

Aggressive,  experienced  person  for 
very  responsible  position,  Zone  1 .  Send 
resume  with  quolifications,  references 
and  salary  requirements  to 

Box  1888,  Editor  &  Publisher 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
7700  Area  5  daily  is  seeking  an  advertising 
manager.  The  right  person  should  be 
either  a  strong  staff  salesman  with  ad¬ 
ministrative  ability  or  ad  manager  of  a 
small  daily  or  weekly  with  a  solid  record  of 
accomplishment.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience;  excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  with  income  history  and  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1895,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  a  good  ad  person,  any 
age,  join  management  and  sales  team  of 
our  lO-pa^r  Northern  California  group. 
Write  Ed  Brown,  Davis  Newspapers,  Wil¬ 
lows,  Calif.  95988. 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Philadelphia  busi¬ 
ness  newsweekly.  Must  have  experience  in 
magazine  layout,  editing,  reporting. 
Unique  opportunity  for  hard  worker.  Clips, 
resume  to  Box  1316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  the  weekly  Jewish  Press.  3  to  5 
years  journalism  and  management  experi¬ 
ence.  Editor  will  supervise  staff  and  con¬ 
duct  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Candidates  must  have  knowledge  of 
Jewish  communal  life  and  a  creative  at¬ 
titude  to  modern  newspaper  practices. 
Send  resume  and  samples  of  recent  work 
to  Louis  B.  Solomon,  Executive  Director, 
Jewish  Federation  of  Omaha,  333  S. 
132nd  St.,  Omaha,  Neb.  68154. 


SMALL,  FAST-GROWING  morning  daily 
looking  for  honest-to-goodness  reporter; 
no  flim-flam  braggadocio  claims,  just 
good,  solid  writing  with  “the"  and  "cat" 
spelled  correctly  every  time.  Zone  5.  Box 
1750,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  7  6-DAY-A-WEEK  daily  needs  sports 
editor.  Daily  has  Sunday  edition  and  uses 
AP  sports  wire  on  weekends.  Looking  for  a 
sports  writer  who  can  write  his  own  col¬ 
umn.  put  together  local  features  and  cover 
some  outdoor  sports  as  well  as  the  usual 
high  school  and  college  sports  coverage. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  1840.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS 
COPY  EDITOR 

One  of  the  nation’s  largest  and  best  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers  wants  a  strong  sports  copy 
editor.  This  is  not  a  writing  job  nor  will  it 
lead  to  a  writing  position.  It  will  lead  to 
layout  work.  The  position  is  demanding, 
but  the  opportunities  for  advancement  are 
great.  Please  send  resume  and  several 
clips  showing  work  you  have  done  to  Box 
1828,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  who  can  bring  a  woman’s 
touch  to  a  105,000  daily  in  Zone  5.  Must 
have  high  sports  interest  and  knowledge, 
reporting  experience  and  writing  ability. 
Send  resume  and  writing  samples.  Box 
1835,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Position  available  due  to  promotion  to 
general  manager.  Senior  editor's  position 
now  available  with  quick  growing  news¬ 
paper  group  in  southwestern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Organizational  ability  a  must.  Excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Call  Harry  Whipple.  Pioneer 
Newspapers,  (412)  258-3612. 


SPORTS  DESK  PERSON  with  writing  tal¬ 
ent  needed  by  Zone  5,  65,000  daily; 
should  be  interested  in  learning  the  VDT 
system.  Send  resume,  writing  and  layout 
samples,  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1857,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MIDWEST  EVENING/SUNDAY  seeks  ex¬ 
perienced  copy  editor  for  new  position  on 
city  and  state  desks.  Flexible  starting  date, 
December  or  Januaiy.  Seek  only  persons 
who  want  copy  editing  career,  not  those 
who  hope  to  find  eventual  reporting  job. 
Some  VDT  background  helpful  but  not 
necessary.  Box  1854,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  WANT  TH  E  BEST  fashion  trends  writer 
in  the  business.  You  should  write  with  as 
much  style  and  creativity  as  the  fashions 
you  cover.  We  are  a  big  metro  with  an  ag¬ 
gressive  improvement  campaign.  If  you 
think  you  are  the  person  we  seek  send  us  5 
writing  samples,  a  resume  and  your  salary 
needs.  If  we’re  impressed  we’ll  be  in  touch. 
Box  1830,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Editor  for  10,000  PM  daily. 
University,  state  college  in  area. 

Must  have  proven  ability  edi¬ 
ting,  layout,  copy  flow,  news 
sense,  judgment  to  produce 
strong  credible  content  with  em- 
phasison  local  newsand  photos. 
Ability  to  direct  bright  young 
staff  already  striving  for  ex¬ 
cellence. 

Publisher  who  cares  wants  inno¬ 
vative,  experienced  working 
editor  with  intensive  community 
interest,  proven  newsroom  and 
managerial  ability  to  take  full 
charge. 

Full  details  in  writing  only  to: 

Mrs.  Lucy  8.  Crosbie 
Publisher 
TheChronicle 
Chronicle  Road 
Willimantic,  Conn.  06226 


NEED  EXPERIENCED  PERSON  in  news- 
papering.  all-round  type,  reporting,  writ¬ 
ing,  research,  assist  with  market  studies, 
special  features  and  directories.  This  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  with  well-establish¬ 
ed.  fast-growing  grocery  industry  publica¬ 
tion.  Write  giving  complete  background 
plus  salary  to  George  Shamie,  Publisher. 
Grocers’  Spotlight,  22725  Mack  Ave.,  St. 
Clair  Shores,  Mich.  48080. 


PEOPLE  EDITOR 

PEOPLE  section  editor  for  fast-growing 
North  Carolina  daily.  Applicant  should 
have  strong  background  in  writing,  edit¬ 
ing  and  layout-design.  Section  empha¬ 
sizes  features,  trends,  arts,  consumerism, 
lifestyles,  people.  Send  resume:  Managing 
Editor  Tom  English,  The  Fayetteville 
Times,  P.O.  Box  849,  Fayetteville.  N.C. 
28302. 


ONE  OF  THE  NATION’S  leading  papers  is 
looking  for  the  best  financial-business- 
money  writers  it  can  find.  If  you  are  chosen 
you’ll  be  more  than  satisfied.  Reply  Box 
1868,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CENTRAL  INDIANA  DAILY  newspaper  is 
looking  for  a  talented  reporter  capable  of 
handling  the  variety  of  assignments  of  a 
small-town  daily.  Experience  helpful,  but 
desire  and  interest  rated  more  important. 
Reply  with  complete  resume  to  Jack 
Armstrong.  The  Call-Leader,  P.O.  Box  85, 
Elwood,  Ind.  46036. 


MIDWEST  DAILY  with  top  level  desk  open¬ 
ings  seeks  editors  with  experience  in  mov¬ 
ing  copy  and  pages,  processing  graphics 
and  art,  directing  staff  in  competitive 
market;  that,  plus  mature  judgment  and 
potential  for  advancement,  will  earn  sal¬ 
aries  in  middle  to  high  teens.  Send  resume 
to  Box  1875,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INVESTIGATIVE, 
GOVERNMENTAL 
AFFAIRS  REPORTER 

Mid-sized  daily  in  Zone  7  needs  man  or 
woman  with  courthouse  or  city  hall  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  nose  for  news  behind  the  news. 
Clips  should  illustrate  the  ability  to  dig  out 
facts  not  readily  available  and  relate  them 
to  readers’  lives  and  interests.  Box  1890, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  An  Affirmative  Action/ 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 


NEWS  EDITOR  to  spearhead  production  of 
25,000  Zone  2  daily  that  emphasizes  local 
news.  Two  years  experience  in  similar  posi¬ 
tion.  Able  to  work  quickly,  accurately  and 
well  with  others.  Top  news  judgment  a 
must.  Able  to  balance  hard  and  soft  news 
with  flare  for  unusual.  Send  resume  stat¬ 
ing  salary  requirement  and  samples.  Box 
1870,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER— RESEARCHER 

National  conservative  magazine  covering 
the  political  and  economic  issues  in 
medicine  seeks  a  reporter-researcher.  0  to 
3  years  experience.  MUST  be  a  political 
conservative  and  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
free  market  economics.  Resume,  salary 
requirements  and  clips  to  Editor,  PRIVATE 
PRACTICE,  5100  N.  Brookline.  Suite  700, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73112. 


DIRECTORY  EDITOR,  New  York  City. 
Knowledge  of  production  and  working  with 
statistical  data.  Our  employees  know  of 
this  ad.  Send  resume  to  Box  1873,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HORSE  PUBLICATION 
New  owner  of  small  bi-monthly  tabloid 
needs  recent  J-School  grad  to  take  charge. 
Write  J.  Yeiser,  Box  777,  Waynesboro, 
Tenn.  38485, 


BILLBOARD,  show  business  newsweekly, 
seeks  aggressive  correspondents  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  New  Orleans,  Dal¬ 
las,  Denver,  Phoenix,  Atlanta.  Houston, 
Seattle.  Send  queries  to  Eliot  Tiegel, 
Billboard,  9(X)0  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90069. 


WRITER- 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

We  are  looking  for  an  experienced  Writer 
with  proven  capability  for  reporting  news 
of  the  energy  field,  primarily  nuclear,  who 
can  produce  interesting  news  and  feature 
articles  for  newspapers,  radio  and  TV: 
handle  35mm  and  other  cameras;  and  can 
initiate  copy  for  brochures  and  booklets. 
In  return,  we  offer  an  attractive  salary  and 
benefits,  plus  pleasant  living  conditions  in 
the  heart  of  the  West’s  most  scenic  and 
best  recreational  area.  Send  resume  to: 
Staffing  Branch, 

EG&G  Ifdaho  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1625 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  83401 

U.S.  citizenship  required. 

We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  and 
we  welcome  responses  from 
minorities,  females  and  handicapped. 


BUSINESS  WRITER  for  major  AM  news¬ 
paper  in  regional  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  center  in  Zone  7,  Home  of  several  na¬ 
tional  and  international  corporations. 
Applicants  must  have  business  writing  ex¬ 
perience  or  strong  academic  background. 
Must  be  able  to  relocate  immediately.  Box 
1886,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CENTRAL  LOUISIANA  semi-weekly  needs 
productive,  versatile  recent  grad  with  1  or 
2  years  experience  in  general  news,  pho¬ 
tography  and/or  features.  Send  samples. 
Box  1893,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRIZE-WINNING  Indiana  daily  of  26,(XX) 
circulation  wants  desk  editor  with  special 
skills  in  innovative  layout  and  design.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  both  typography  and  photo 
would  be  helpful.  Unique  opportunity  for 
hard  worker.  Send  complete  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Bill  Schrader. 
Editor,  Herald-Telephone,  P.O.  Box  909, 
Bloomington,  Ind.  47401. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  heavy  on  local,  for 
aggressive,  independent  Area  1  small  dai¬ 
ly.  Strong  growth  possibilities.  Full  resume 
first  letter.  Box  1887,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR,  ALSO  COPY  EDITOR  with 
layout  skills.  Sound  news  judgment  and 
share  editing  reouired  for  both  nnsitinns. 
City  editor  should  have  experience  in  di¬ 
recting,  assigning  reporters;  also  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  guide,  push,  encourage  young,  en¬ 
thusiastic  reporting  staff.  Both  positions 
offer  solid  opportunities  with  Southern  Il¬ 
linois'  most  progressive,  fastest  growing 
daily  newspaper.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Bill  Thompson,  Managing 
Editor,  News-Democrat,  120  S.  Illinois  St,, 
Belleville.  III.  62222. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-NEWSMAN  for  small 
SKiay  AM  tabloid.  Write  News  Editor,  Box 
508.  Worland,  Wyo.  82401. 


NEWS.  ADVERTISING,  PRODUCTION 
PEOPLE  SOUGHT  BY 
EPISCOPAL  ORDER 

The  Company  of  the  Cross,  an  Episcopal 
religious  order,  is  recruiting  new  members 
to  expand  its  weekly  general  news  maga¬ 
zine  in  western  Canada  and  to  establish 
others  like  it  in  other  cities.  The  magazine, 
now  2Vz  years  old,  has  a  paid  circulation 
of  17,000  and  a  complete  production 
plant.  It  covers  politics,  education,  sports, 
religion,  the  law,  business  and  the  arts 
from  a  Christian  viewpoint.  We  need  men 
and  women  of  a  strong  and  reasoned  faith 
who  are,  or  are  ready  to  become,  effective 
news,  advertising,  circulation  and  produc¬ 
tion  people,  working  long  hours  at  difficult 
jobs  for  little  more  than  living  essentials 
and  a  small  cash  allowance.  35  people  are 
now  working  in  the  Company's  press  divi¬ 
sion  in  Edmonton.  This  year  we  must  find 
15  more.  If  you  want  to  become  one  of 
them  write;  'The  Minister,  Company  of  the 
Cross,  2304  Millbourne  Rd.  W.,  Edmon¬ 
ton.  Canada  T6K-1R1,  or  call  (403) 
452-8442. 


SYSTEMS  OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP  WANTED 
FREELANCE 


SYNDICATE  SEEKS  WRITERS  for  on-the- 
American-scene,  600-word,  weekly  humor 
columns.  "Big  name"  unnecessary.  Sam¬ 
ples  to:  ASNF,  Box  425,  Montrose,  Calif. 
91020. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN,  WEB  OFFSET 

Experienced  on  Cottrell  V-22  or  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite.  High  salary,  excellent  benefits. 
CALL  COLLECT  (212)  629-2906 


WANTED 

WEB  OFFSET 
PRESS  FOREMAN 

8  unit  Goss  Urbanite  and 
5  unit  Cottrell.  Must  be 
strong  in  people  man¬ 
agement. 

Call  (212)  629-2906 


PRESS  FOREMAN  for  offset,  6-unit  Color 
King.  Salary  and  benefits  negotiable.  Will 
pay  relocation  expenses,  (kiod  growth  op¬ 
portunity.  Locate  in  northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Also  openings  for  experienced  press¬ 
men.  Reply  to  Mr.  Spear,  Box  690,  Wayne, 
N.J.07470orcallMr.  Spearweekdavs(201) 
838-8100;  weekends  (201)  728-9259. 


SYSTEMS  OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN 

needed  for  4  unit  (ioss  Community  press 
by  small  daily  paper.  Excellent  opportunity 
Top-notch  position.  Top  pay.  Call  Medina 
(N.Y.)  (716)  798-1400  or  evenings  (716) 
798-3218. 


PRODUCTION 


CAMERAMAN,  stripping  room  for  both 
newspaper  and  commercial  work.  Must 
have  experience:  will  pay  $4  to  $5  per  hour 
plus  incentives.  Liberal  fringe  benefits. 
Southern  California  area.  Box  1834,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  manager  for 
5-day  offset  paper  in  Zone  7.  Qualified  in 
all  phases,  makeup,  equipment  mainte¬ 
nance,  press.  Top  wage,  pension  and  other 
fringes.  No  drifters.  Send  full  resume  and 
references.  Box  1865,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STAFF 

PRODUCTION 

ASSISTANT 

Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers  is  adding  an 
assistant  to  the  staff  of  the  Director  of 
Production.  Position  will  entail  performing 
a  variety  of  assignments,  on-going  and 
special,  for  the  newspapers  within  the 
group.  The  position  has  previously  been  a 
springboard  to  production  management. 
Some  newspaper  production  experience 
required.  A  college  degree  and  experience 
in  new  production  processes  preferred. 
Excellent  starting  salary  with  good  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities.  Send  resume 
listing  salary  required  to  Keith  L.  Stewart, 
Lindsay-Senaub  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box 
789,  Decatur,  III.  62525. 


SYSTEMS  OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


PROGRESSIVE  AWARD  WINNING  DAILY 
seeking  experienced  Electronics  mainte¬ 
nance  technician  who  has  the  capability  of 
managing  a  computerized  composing 
room.  Progressive  community,  excellent 
schools,  new  hospital,  accessibility  by  air 
or  interstate.  Plant  is  air  conditioned  and 
carpeted  with  a  company  that  is  electronic 
and  mechanically  oriented.  Salary  negoti¬ 
able,  excellent  fringe  benefits  and  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  advance.  Located  in  Zone  7 
where  tliere  is  some  of  the  greatest  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  in  the  country.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  expectations  to  Box  1860, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  INFORMATION 


INFORMATION  OFFICE  DIRECTOR:  Wash¬ 
ington  University,  St.  Louis,  seeks  experi¬ 
enced  news  or  PR  professional  to  head 
news  staff  of  seven  in  PR  department; 
work  with  national  media;  report  to  Public 
Relations  Director;  Bachelors  degree  re¬ 
quired;  send  resume  to  Donald  Anderson, 
Public  Relations  Director,  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis.  Missouri  63130. 
Washington  University  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


SYNDICATE  SALES 


CHILDREN'S  WEEKLY  FEATURE 
WANTS  REPS.  COMMISSION. 
BOX  1654,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


SALESMEN— Retired,  in  good  health  and 
frustrated  by  inactivity?  We  are  looking  for 
people  with  wide  newspaper  contacts  to 
sell  features  on  a  commission  basis.  Could 
be  a  big  moneymaker  for  self-starter. 
We're  especially  interested  in  residents  in 
South  and  Midwest.  Please  write  Box 
1866,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SYSTEMS  OPPORTUNITIES 
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We're  a  well-established  leader  in  the  field  of  computerized  phototypesetting  systems  and  equipment. 
Because  of  our  continued  growth,  we  have  immediate  openings  in  the  following  areas: 

MARKETING/SALES/SERVICE 


•  MANAGER— MARKET  PLANNING— Computer  Systems 

We  seek  a  strong  manager  who  has  5  or  more  years  experience  in  a  computer 
systems  manufacturing  organization,  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
Market  Planning,  Research,  and  Analysis  function. 

•  MANAGER— MARKETING  COMMUNICATIONS 
You'll  be  responsible  for  Advertising  and  Public  Relations  functions. 

•  NATIONAL  FIELD  SERVICE  MANAGER 

You  should  be  a  strong,  dynamic  individual  who  has  successfully  organized 
and  managed  a  national  field  service  operation.  You'll  be  responsible  for 
coordinating  the  activities  of  Domestic  and  International  service  requirements 
through  7  regional  offices. 

•  REGIONAL  SERVICE  MANAGER— N«w  York 

You'll  be  responsible  tor  the  New  York  Service  Region.  Strong  service  man¬ 
agement  background  is  desired. 


•  SALES  ENGINEER— Graphic  Arts 

We’ re  looking  for  an  aggressive  sales-oriented  individual  with  1-3  years 
Graphic  Arts  industry  experience.  You  should  be  able  to  offer  in-depth  knowl¬ 
edge  of  phototypesetting  and  photocomposition  equipment  or  computerized 
word  processing  systems. 

•  APPLICATIONS  ENGINEER— Graphic  Arts 

You  should  have  a  minimum  of  5  years  experience  in  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry 
with  a  minimum  of  3  years  with  computerized  photocompositions  systems 
plus  at  least  1  year  with  a  vendor  organization.  It  is  essential  that  you  be  highly 
customer  oriented  in  order  to  effectively  train  our  customers  in  the  use  of  all 
products  in  formal  regional  classroom  settings  as  well  as  in  the  customer's 
own  facilities.  You  will  also  be  called  upon  to  provide  pre-sales  support 
including  demonstrations. 

•  PROGRAMMERS  «  ANALYSTS 

"Virtual  Machine,  Block-Structured  Language,  Semaphore,  LRU,  Structured 
Programming,  Networking,  Dijkstra,  BinaryTree,  Stacks,  Deque,  Queue,  BNF, 
Markov,  Cache,  Paging,  Lukasiewicz,  Dynamic  Storage  Allocation  .  .  .” 


Mepgenthaler 


'  Kitra  ' 


DO  YOU  SPEAK  OUR  LANGUAGE? 

We're  looking  for  you  if  you  can  fill  one  of  the  following  positions: 

•  Senior  Systems  Analyst  •  Senior  Programmer  •  Intermediate  Programmers 
•  Senior  Systems  Test  Analyst  •  Senior  Systems  Test  Programmers 

Minicomputer  operating  system  experience  in  the  photocomposition  field  preferred. 

These  positions  carry  excellent  compensation  programs  including  competitive  starting  salaries, 
comprehensive  benefits,  and  plenty  of  chances  to  increase  your  professional  expertise  while 
advancing  your  career.  To  explore  the  potential,  please  forward  your  confidential  resume, 
indicating  specific  position  in  which  you  are  interested  as  well  as  salary  history  and  requirement, 
to— 

OR  CALL:  Edward  S.  Schneiderman,  Manager  of  Industrial  Relations  (516)  752-4057 
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Positions  Wonted.. 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


GENERAL  MANAGER-PRODUCTION 
MANAGER— No  more  challenges  here. 
Proven  record  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
operations.  Exceptionally  strong  in  cost 
cutting  and  labor.  Knowledgeable  in  both 
hot  and  cold.  Box  1759,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ACCOUNTANT  with  newspaper  experience 
and  budgets  seeks  position  with  daily.  Box 
925,  Thomasville,  N.C.  27360. 

GENERAL  MANAGER-PUBLISHER 
MARKETING  MANAGER 
Experienced  department  head,  advanced 
degree,  40s.  Medium  to  large  market.  Box 
1M2,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  EXEC  with  experience  in  all  areas 
now  ready  for  general  manager  position  on 
small  daily  or  weekly.  I'll  vitalize  your  oper¬ 
ation!  Age  25,  salary  in  $15-18,000  range. 
Box  1879.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILITY, 

EXPERIENCE, 

ABILITY 

Due  to  accidental  death  of  chief  corpor¬ 
ate  officer  resulting  in  company  reorgani¬ 
zation  and  payroll  expense  reduction,  top- 
notch  profit-oriented  ad  sales/editorial/ 
general  management  executive  desires  to 
make  final  move  and  join  solid,  progressive 
company  where  efforts  and  ability  will  be 
recognized  and  rewarded.  Reliable  family 
man,  active  in  community  affairs. 
Background  includes  ad  salesman  thru  ad 
director,  reporter  thru  editor,  publisher 
thru  executive  vice  president  of  multi¬ 
paper  group.  Career  covers  operation  from 
15(X)  to  lOO.OCX)*  circulation.  Excellent 
record  in  linage,  circulation,  revenue 
building,  personnel  selection,  cost  con¬ 
trol  and  budgeting.  Salary  requirements 
very  flexible  with  opportunity.  Prefer 
spot  on  management  team,  but  good  staff 
position  with  future  would  be  welcomed. 
For  details  and  complete  resume,  includ¬ 
ing  top  references,  contact  Ed  Walthall, 
584  Rambling  Rd..  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
81501  or  phone  collect.  (303)  242-3073. 
Available  for  interview  and  employment 
immediately. 


CARTOONIST 


EXPERIENCED  EDITORIAL  Artist/cartoon 
illustrator  with  sharp  editorial  wit.  Michael 
Kurtz.  933  Hilgard  Ave.,  Apt.  401.  West- 
wood,  Calif.  90024.  (213)  473-4829. 


I'M  AN  EXPERIENCED  Ad  Manager/ 
Director  looking  for  a  paper  in  a  growing 
market  in  New  England.  18  years  in  adver¬ 
tising  sales  and  training  give  me  the 
know-how  to  make  your  operation  more 
profitable  than  ever  before.  I  can  prove  it. 
Box  1793,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  AD  MANAGER.  5  years  sales,  de¬ 
sign.  layout,  seeks  challenge  with  large 
weekly  or  small  city  daily.  Areas  3,4.  De¬ 
gree.  Box  1849,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

NASHVILLE.  TENNESSEE  circulation  job 
wanted.  25  years  experience,  man.  age  49. 
Box  1768,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENTHUSIASTIC  ADMINISTRATIVE,  prom¬ 
otion,  sales,  service  oriented  college 
graduate  looking  for  circulation  manage¬ 
ment  challenge.  Speak  and  write  effec¬ 
tively.  Now  district  manager,  7-day. 
75,000  circulation.  Little  Merchant,  ABC 
Newspaper.  Box  1^6,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IS  YOUR  CIRCULATION  Department  a 
problem?  I  can  solve  that  problem.  Experi¬ 
enced  circulation  manager  and  problem 
solver.  Experience  in  all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion,  from  small  daily  to  metro.  Union  and 
non-union  experience.  Box  1813,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  over  29 
years  experience.  Strong  on  sales  and 
promotion.  Available  immediately.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Chet  Henson,  1717  Holi¬ 
day  Dr.,  Niles,  Mich.  49120.  (616)  684- 
5258. 

EXPERIENCED  Circulation  Director 
300,000*  morning,  evening,  Sunday. 
Labor  experience,  seek  position  competi¬ 
tive  market  or  other  tough  challenge.  Age 
40.  Confidential  handling.  Box  1891, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NO  ENERGY  SHORTAGE  HERE!  Talented 
young  circulation  manager  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  win  for  you.  Salary  requirements: 
$13,000-.  Box  1881,  Editors.  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


YOUNG  FEATURE  WRITER  with  2  years 
weekly  experience  wants  to  move  to  daily. 
Profiles  and  people  pieces  a  specialty. 
Have  also  done  rock  and  roll  reviews  for  3 
major  dailies.  Excellent  clips  to  prove  a 
point.  Box  1611,  Editors.  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  age  26,  wants  to  move 
into  spot  at  metro  daily.  Award-winner  past 
2  years.  Features,  columns,  game  cover¬ 
age  done  with  flash.  Can  write  as  well  as 
anyone  on  your  staff.  Excellent  references. 
Box  16()9.  Editor  S.  Publisher. 


SEASONED,  VERSATILE  WRITER  seeks 
position  as  editorial  writer.  Wide  interest  in 
politics,  medicine,  the  arts,  energy,  urban 
problems,  the  environment.  Has  extensive 
experience  in  public  relations  but  wishes 
to  give  broader  scope  to  talents.  Has  also 
done  newspaper  reporting— general  as¬ 
signment,  political,  feature.  Mature,  bal¬ 
anced  in  thinking  and  writing.  Masters 
from  Columbia  University  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism,  Box  1769,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER/EDITOR,  25,  3  years  experi¬ 
ence,  black;  seeking  a  position  of  quality 
above  color.  I  have  experience  in  most 
major  beats  and  writing  styles,  headline 
writing,  layout  and  staff  supervision  at  a 
60,000  Zone  5  PM.  VDT  experience  in¬ 
cludes  minor  terminal-computer  trouble¬ 
shooting.  A  fast-learning  self-starter  look¬ 
ing  for  a  place  to  grow.  Reginald  Davis, 
2912  178th  Dr.,  Apt.  11,  Hammond,  Ind. 
46323. 

AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER,  27,  BA, 
with  3  years  reporting,  photography  ex¬ 
perience  on  small  daily,  semi-weekly  seeks 
position  in  Zones  2,3,5.  Box  1788,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


IMAGINATION  AND  CURIOSITY:  A  recent 
History  grad  ready  to  write  your  copy 
or  roam  your  Zone  9  streets.  Background 
in  Asian  Studies.  Speak/read  Japanese. 
28  years  old,  a  veteran.  Box  1794,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  and  police  repor¬ 
ter,  27,  seeks  position,  any  Zone.  Tri¬ 
lingual  (English'German/Russian).  Refer¬ 
ences,  clips,  resume  on  request.  Box 
1802,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER, WRITER  eager  to  com¬ 
bine  myriad  of  journalistic  experience  with 
fresh,  challenging  assignments  on  small 
daily  or  weekly.  All  efforts  in  the  spirit 
of  community  journalism,  recent  MA  in 
Journalism.  Available  immediately.  Box 
1824,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HEFNER  FIRED  ME 
BECAUSE  I  WAS  RIGHT 
Former  personal  biographer  to  HMH  who 
tried  to  mix  principles  and  loyalty  looking 
for  challenging  communications  position. 
Top  references.  Former  graphics  director 
of  major  American  newspaper,  strong 
magazine  credits,  author  of  leading  book 
of  its  kind,  book  division  trouble  shooter, 
knowledge  and'or  experience  in  ad,  PR. 
audio  visual  and  marketing  fields.  Box 
1848,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

REPORTER  with  editing  experience  seeks 
immediate  return  to  New  York  daily  after 
brief  Southwest  hiatus.  Reported  on  all 
news  beats  for  14M  daily  plus  features, 
sports,  photography.  Excellent  references. 
Box  1829.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  seeks  new  challenge.  Ex¬ 
perience  on  weekly  and  house  organ.  Edit¬ 
ing,  writing,  photography,  layout.  Man¬ 
agement  experience.  Box  1836,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher, 


VERSATILE,  all-pro  family  team  of  4  will 
take  full  charge  of  your  Sunbelt  weekly  for 
$125  per  week  each:  editor,  2  reporters.  4 
ad  salespersons,  2  photographers,  clubs, 
society,  sports,  bookkeeper,  offset 
makeup  etc.  Some  capital,  consider  profit 
sharing.  Call  collect:  Wilson  Bowe  (919) 
744-0934. 


FREELANCE  REPORTER,  25,  BS  Temple 
University,  wants  staff  reporter  position. 
Will  work  anywhere.  Versatile.  Knowledge¬ 
able  in  entertainment  world,  municipal 
government,  international  affairs,  litera¬ 
ture,  sports.  Good  op-ed  writing  ability. 
Write  J.  Sterling,  1460  Manoa  Rd., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19151. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  seeks  report¬ 
ing  position,  any  Zone.  Government  ex¬ 
perience,  weekly  and  daily  experience, 
general  assignment,  government  county 
courthouse,  features.  Hardworking  and 
perceptive.  Mark  Weinberg,  1235  Dela¬ 
ware  Ave.,  SW,  Washington,  D.C.  20024; 
(202)  554-1293. 


I  AM  45  and  looking  for  a  change  after  16 
years  with  medium  7-day  Midwest  daily. 
Experience  in  most  areas.  Now  editing 
weekend  magazine  supplement.  Box  1852, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LABOR  REPORTER,  young,  experienced, 
aggressive.  Proven  ability  to  get  the  story 
behind  what’s  going  on.  VDT/OCR  experi¬ 
ence.  Seeking  position  in  Zone  9,  but  will 
consider  any  major  daily.  Also  experienced 
in  editing,  feature  writing  and  photog¬ 
raphy.  Box  1832,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


HELP!  Trapped  in  Philadelphia!  Ac¬ 
complished  major  metro  pro,  outstanding 
writer,  seeks  serious  offers.  Box  1853, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAST-LEARNING,  hard-working  honors 
graduate  seeks  general  assignment  report¬ 
ing  position.  4  years  of  college  weekly  writ¬ 
ing,  photo  and  editing  experience.  Very 
strong  government/politics,  social  science 
and  higher  education  knowledge.  Ability  to 
spot  and  develop  issues— from  all  angles. 
Real  team  worker.  Married  and  mature, 
ready  to  do  a  job  for  progressive, 
community-minded  paper.  Any  Zone.  Box 
1864,  Editor  &  Publisher,  or  call  (814) 
539-1036. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  wants  to  join 
your  staff.  3  years  covering  all  facets  of 
news  plus  photos.  George  Salsberry, 
Wyoming  Ave.  M-C  22,  E,  Liverpool,  Ohio 
43920.  (216)  386-5185. 


HELP  yourself.  Hire  a  high  honors  J-grad 
with  2  years  campus  copy  desk,  reporting. 
Box  1®2,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VETERAN  SPORTS  EDITOR  and  columnist 
seeks  similar  move  to  25,(X)0  daily  Zones 
3-4-5-6.  Box  1884,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  daily  reporter/photographer. 
Government,  hard  news,  features,  edito¬ 
rials.  Box  1867.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  WANT  TO  BE  the  best  editor  you’ve  ever 
had.  Aggressive  award-winning  newsman. 
27,  currently  editorial  writer  tor  a  metro, 
seeks  top  spot  on  small  or  medium  sized 
Area  2  daily.  New  Jersey  preferred.  Box 
1871,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUT  THE  NEWS  in  normal  life  into  your 
living  section  by  adding  my  reporting/ 
photo  skills,  wire  service  newspaper  back- 

f round  to  your  staff.  Michael  Alloy.  3600 
5th  Ave.  #4,  Hyattsville,  Md.  20784, 
(301)  779-1785. 


LABOR  WRITER,  knowledgeable  pro. 
Would  consider  combining  beat  with  other 
duties,  including  desk,  if  necessary.  Can 
handle  it  all.  Married.  30s,  major  metro 
•experience,  degree  in  Labor  Studies.  Now 
working.  Box  1889,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER  medium  sized 
daily,  ready  to  move  up.  Young  and  ambiti¬ 
ous.  Any  Zone.  Reply  Box  1851,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER:  Trustworthy,  loyal, 
helpful,  friendly,  courteous,  kind,  obe¬ 
dient,  cheerful,  thrifty,  brave,  clean  and 
irreverent.  David  Vine,  (203)  777-0765. 


PRODUCTION 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN.  10  years 
experience.  100%  cold  type  conversion, 
computers,  scanners  and  terminals.  Cost 
conscious  with  excellent  man  hour  record. 
Box  1752,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  Foreman-Assistant 
Production  Manager.  Experienced  to  fully 
automated  news,  classified  and  ad  pro¬ 
duction  for  100%  conversion.  (Jet  top  pro¬ 
duction  for  low  cost.  13  years  management, 
union  law.  Resume.  Box  1843,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


WRITER/EDITOR,  30,  MSJ,  also  adept  at 
layout/copyfitting/pasteup,  seeks  position 
with  Zone  2  corporation  or  agency.  Prefer 
Greater  Pittsburgh  area.  Box  1831,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SOLD  MY  WEEKLY  and  web  offset  plant. 
Will  travel  Florida  and  South.  Robert  Bart¬ 
lett.  Box  9457,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33740. 


SYNDICATE  SALES 

12  YEARS  of  successful  sales/rapport  with 
Publishers/Editors  of  every  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  America.  Desire  a  limited  area  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  feature  sales.  Box  17122, 
St.  Paul.  Minn.  55119, 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
UNESCO  In  Nairobi 


The  press  of  the  free  world  finally  has 
been  mobilized  to  make  its  voice  heard  at 
the  19th  General  Conference  of  UN¬ 
ESCO  in  Nairobi.  Kenya,  Oct.  26-Nov. 
30,  in  opposition  to  a  proposal  from 
Communist  and  Third  World  nations 
which  would  mean  government  control 
of  the  news,  the  nationalization  of  news¬ 
papers.  and  the  creation  of  government- 
run  news  agencies. 

A  natural  inclination  might  be  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  Third  World  countries  can 
and  will  do  what  they  like  with  com¬ 
munications  within  their  own  countries. 
The  insidious  thing  is  that  the  proposals 
are  so  all-encompassing  that,  if  adopted 
and  enforced,  they  would  destroy  the 
free  flow  of  news  around  the  world;  the 
international  news  agencies  tAssociated 
Press.  United  Press  International.  Reut¬ 
ers,  Agence  France-Press)  would  not  be 
allowed  to  compete  with  government-run 
wire  services;  and  independent  reporters 
from  the  Western  world  probably  would 
not  be  able  to  enter,  cover  or  file  from 
within  those  nations. 

The  only  news  available  from  those 
countries  to  the  U.S.  and  the  West  would 
be  what  the  individual  governments  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  officially. 

The  critical  document  is  called  a 
“Draft  Declaration  on  Fundamental 
Principles  Governing  the  Use  of  the 
Mass  Media  in  Strengthening  Peace  and 
International  Understanding  and  in 
Combating  War  Propaganda,  Racism  and 
Apartheid.”  It  is  all  being  done  under  the 
smokescreen  of  the  Universal  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Human  Rights,  adopted  by  the 
UN  General  Assembly  in  1948,  and  the 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights,  adopted  in  1966,  both  of 
which  have  been  noteworthy  by  their 
lack  of  signatory  nations  in  the  Third 
World. 

It  was  the  Inter  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  that  blew  the  whistle  on  this 
effort  to  muzzle  the  press  and  control  the 
flow  of  news  when  it  came  to  light  at 
UNESCO  conferences  in  Bogota,  Col¬ 
ombia,  in  July  1974,  and  Quito,  Ecuador, 
in  June  1975.  But  very  few  people  were 
listening. 

At  an  lAPA  board  meeting  in  Aruba 
this  April  a  top  official  of  UNESCO, 
Luis  Lopez  Alvarez,  contended  all  those 
things  being  said  about  the  proposals 
were  not  so.  But  lAPA  didn’t  buy  it.  As  a 
result  of  its  further  protests,  picked  up 
by  Latin  American  newspapers,  the 
Ecuadorian  government  cancelled  a 
UNESCO  meeting  scheduled  there 
whereupon  it  was  moved  to  Costa  Rica 
on  short  notice  and  held  in  mid-July. 

Then  lAPA  did  something  unheard  oft 
It  held  a  meeting  of  its  executive  com¬ 
mittee  in  Costa  Rica  at  the  same  time 
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and  confronted  UNESCO  with  its  argu¬ 
ments  and  its  protest,  albeit  unofficially. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  confer¬ 
ences  of  non-aligned  nations  in  New  Del¬ 
hi,  India,  and  Sri  Lanka,  Colombo,  also 
advanced  the  idea  that  governments 
must  control  news  within  its  own  bound¬ 
aries  as  well  as  its  international  distribu¬ 
tion. 

At  this  point  the  U.S.  press  started  to 
pay  attention. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  press  of  the  Western  world  is 
going  to  be  represented  at  the  UNESCO 
meeting  in  Nairobi  in  force  in  opposition 
to  the  proposal  for  international  control 
of  news. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  vicepresident  and 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  will  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  in 
Nairobi. 

The  lAPA  is  sending  George  Beebe, 
associate  publisher  of  the  Miami  Herald 
and  chairman  of  lAPA’s  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  German  Ornes,  publisher  of  El 
Carihe,  Santo  Domingo,  and  chairman  of 
lAPA’s  Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  James  Canel,  lAPA  man¬ 
ager. 

Beebe  is  also  chairman  of  the  World 
Press  Freedom  Committee,  representing 
most  of  the  associations  in  the  free 
world,  and  its  other  representatives  in 
Nairobi  will  be; 

Max  L.  Snijders,  editor  of  Utrech’s 
Nieuwshlad  and  a  member  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Association  of  Newspaper  Editors; 
George  Githii,  editor  of  the  Daily  Nation 
in  Nairobi  and  vice  chairman  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Press  Institute;  Mark  Bench, 
Radio  WPFM  in  New  York,  a  member  of 
the  Inter  American  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  and  Juan  Fercsey  of 
Interco,  New  York,  a  member  of  IPl. 

The  National  News  Council  has  issued 
a  strong  statement  on  the  issues,  ASNE 
has  issued  a  “Media  Alert  Newsletter,” 
Women  in  Communications  has  joined 
the  ranks  with  a  strong  resolution,  and 
ANPA  has  been  detailing  it  in  its  Bulle¬ 
tins. 

Lastly  there  is  some  indication  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State  may  take  a 
strong  stand  on  the  issues  in  Nairobi. 
Secretary  Henry  Kissinger  met  early  this 
week  with  Amadou  M’Bow,  UNESCO 
director  general. 

There  will  be  enough  fire  power  from 
the  free  world  at  Nairobi.  Whether  it  will 
be  effective  against  the  insidious  propo¬ 
sals  being  advanced  is  a  question  mark. 
It  has  to  be,  otherwise  a  Censorship  Cur¬ 
tain  around  a  large  part  of  the  world  will 
rise  higher  than  the  Iron  Curtain  or  the 
Bamboo  Curtain. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 


10/12  10/19 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  9^  9% 

Combined  Communication  Corp.  (NYSE)  15%  ISVi 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  .  27  30% 

Capital  Cities  (bomm.  (NYSE)  .  50  50% 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  IOV2  10% 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  28%  28V4 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  36V2  37% 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  7%  7% 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  22V8  22 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  29V4  28% 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  34V4  32V2 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  16%  16% 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  17  I6V2 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  19  19V2 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  12%  13 

Panax  (OTC)  .  3V2  3V2 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  13V2  13V2 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  7%  7Vb 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  22  22 

Speidel  (OTC)  .  17%  17% 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  12  12% 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  32  33V4 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  21 V4  20V2 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  15V2  15% 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  38  38% 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  IIV4  11 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  9%  9% 

Altai  r  (OTC)  .  2%  2V4 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  20%  20% 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  3V2  3% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  26%  28V2 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  26  24V'4 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  8%  8% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  38V2  4iy4 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  33V4  34% 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  15%  15V4 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  153  148 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  22  22 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  40%  41 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  8%  9 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  3'/2  3% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  85V2  6V/t 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  SVs  6 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  26V6  26% 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  51%  51% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  33V4  34% 

Grace,  W.R.  (NYSE)  .  27%  27% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  29%  30V4 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  30  30% 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  .  48  50V« 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  11%  12 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  65%  68V2 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  14  14 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  38V»  38% 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  4  4 

Logicon  (OTC)  .  3%  3% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  21%  21% 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  18  18 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  60V8  61% 

Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE)  .  5'/4  5V4 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  12%  12% 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  29%  29Ve 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  16%  17% 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  20%  20% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  8%  9V8 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  19’%  19’% 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  22’%  23 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  23  22% 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  3%  4’% 


Church  may  become 
free  press  monument 

President  Ford  signed  a  bill  (October 
18)  directing  the  Interior  Department  to 
study  the  possibility  of  designating  St. 
Paul’s  Episcopal  church  in  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  N.Y.  a  national  monument  to  a  free 
press. 

The  bill,  passed  on  the  last  day  of  the 
Congressional  session  on  October  1 ,  also 
authorizes  $100,000  to  be  spent  “to  pre¬ 
vent  deterioration  of  this  site”  while  the 
one-year  study  is  conducted. 

Late  last  year,  the  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  New  York  offered  to  donate  the 
church  to  the  Federal  Government,  say¬ 
ing  that  it  could  no  longer  afford  to  keep 
up  the  building  and  grounds. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  23, 1976 


An  American  Portrait  2076 


Several  months  ago  we  started  our  Tricentennial 
Program  by  asking  for  your  thoughts  on  life  in 
America  by  the  year  2076.  Instead  of  a  lot  of  ideas 
about  space  ships  and  robots  of  the  future  most  of 
the  more  than  50,000  responses  we’ve  received 
have  been  about  people’s  visions  of  our  future 
as  a  nation. 

The  main  point  that  came  through,  letter  after 
letter,  was  that  most  people  believe  a  lot  of  the 
things  that  made  America  what  it  is  today  will 
shape  our  future  as  well. 

An  overwhelming  number  of  you -ninety-one 
percent -told  us  you  want  the  family  to  remain 
our  basic  social  unit. 

Sixty-two  percent  feel  the  nation  will  be  better 
off  when  there  is  no  racial,  sexual,  or  religious 
discrimination. 

Seventy-three  percent  of  you  told  us  you  expect 
a  reaffirmation  of  religion  and  faith  by  the  time  of 
our  Tricentennial. 

There  is  a  strong  desire -almost  two-thirds -for 
more  individual  participation  in  government 
through  better  communication. 


Nearly  three-quarters  of  you  are  in  favor  of  a 
slower  paced,  more  rural  life. 

What’s  better  than  statistics  is  the  feeling  that 
the  majority  of  people  believe  that  life  in  the 
future  can  be  better  than  it  is  today.  But  we’ve 
always  been  like  that.  It’s  what’s  been  called  the 
American  Dream. 

You’ve  shown  us  that  the  future  of  America  lies 
not  in  the  land  or  the  technologies  we  master 
but  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people,  our 
greatest  resource. 

We  didn’t  intend  to  do  a  scientific  survey  but 
your  responses  show  significant  insight  into  the 
problems  and  opportunities  that  face  our  nation. 
We  plan  to  make  those  thoughts  available  in  a 
book  reflecting  many  of  the  interesting  letters 
we’ve  received. 

Please  note  that  all  ideas  submitted  shall 
become  public  property  without  compensation. 
Tricentennial  P.O.  Box  2076,  Los  Angeles, 
California  90053 


ARCO  <> 


AtlanticRichfieldCompany 


Thank  you  for  helping  us  celebrate  America’s  Tricentennial  100  years  early. 


What  our 
photographers 
caught  on  film 
is  now  on  tour 


The  Ohio  Foundation  on  the  Arts  said  that 
photojournalism  deserved  a  place  in  the  world  of 
art.  We  agreed. 

So  The  Cincinnati  Post's  five  photojournalists 
selected  the  best  of  their  work  and  put  together 
an  unusual  exhibition  called  "Photography  and 
Light  Hauling."  These  50  prints  range  from 
"street  portraits"  to  hard  news  shots  to  some  of 
those  instantaneous  sports  pictures  our  readers 
enjoy  every  day. 

"Photography  and  Light  Hauling"  opens  its 
two-year  tour  with  a  six-week  stay  at  the 
Contemporary  Arts  Center,  in  the  heart  of 
downtown  Cincinnati.  From  there,  the  exhibit 
will  tour  museums,  neighborhood  centers,  schools 
and  art  galleries  throughout  Ohio,  financed  by  the 
non-profit  Ohio  Foundation  on  the  Arts. 

We  think  Ohio  art  lovers  will  enjoy  the  work  of 
The  Post's  photojournalists  as  much  as  we  do. 


Photos  by  (top  to  bottom);  Mimi  Fuller,  Terry  Armor, 
Melvin  Grier,  Alex  Burrows  and  Ken  Stewart 


The  Cincinnati  Post 
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